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Che Outlook. 
France is wrestling to-day with the same prob- 
lem with which England was wrestling in the 
seventeenth century, and, learning little or noth- 
ing from English history, is endeavoring to apply 
the same method now to the cure of her ecclesi- 
astical difficulties which England attempted to 
employ then and proved by trial to be ineffica- 
cious, Jnles Ferry’s education bill provides for 
the exclusion of all Jesuits from the work of in- 
struction in France. They now have twenty-seven 
colleges with upwards of eight hundred teachers 
and a number of lower schools. Of course some 
other ground for their exclusion must be found 
than that afforded by their religious teaching. 
It is charged that the Christian Brothers’ schools 
are often nests of corruption and vice, and that 
the suppression of scme individual schools has 
been recommended by the authorities of police 
on this account, and one teacher has fled to Spain 
to avoid the pursuit of justice, narrowly escaping 
the indignation of the mob. If these charges are 
“true, the remedy is not by, discrimination against 
the religious teachers as such, but by careful 
supervision to guard against immorality and vice 
in the schools, under whosesoever tuition they may 
be. Many of the Moderate Republican papers 
oppose this bill, and, if it should pass, the Papal 
organ at Rome has hardly exaggerated in its asser- 
tion that ‘‘the Republic has become the negation 
of Liberty.” 


Such repressive legislation is not only indefen- 
sible, it is also unnecessary. Religious liberty, if 
not Protestant theology, is making rapid ad- 
vances in France. Every week brings additional 
indications of the fact. Monsieur Marne, of 
Tours, who has done a thriving business as pub- 
lisher of chromo-lithographic publications and 
books and tracts for circulation amongst the 


masses of the people, which are distributed by 
the aid of the regular and secular priests, and 
which did much to extend the fame and strengthen 
the popular faith in modern miracles at Lourdes, 
La Salette and so forth, has found his traffic so 
greatly diminished that he has dismissed several 
hundreds of his employ¢és. Protestant preaching 
is no longer found exclusively in the great cen- 
ters, but is received with eagerness in Champagne, 
Normandy, Burgundy and other rural districts. 
Father Hyacinthe is reported to bave received over 
a hundred adhesions to his Gallican Chureb, and 
co. ferences for the defense of Christianity—by 
which is clearly meant Protestant Christianity— 
have been organizedin Paris. Thisis evident from 
the topics and speakers announced: The most re- 
cent theories of the Darwiniau school, by M. de 
Pressensé; Authority in matters of the Catholic 
and Protestant faiths, by M. Hollard; the revival 
of Paganism in the Church of the Fourth Century, 
by M. Sabatier. 


The establishment of Republicanism in France 
is both an indication and a cause of increasing 
Republican sentiment in other European coun- 
tries. The Pope’s declaration that the alternative 
to the re-establishment of the temporal power of 
the Papacy is the establishment of Republican- 
isui in Italy may be regarded as a threat; but not 
an unmeaving threat. The proposed departure 
of Menotti Garibaldi, with 3,000 Italians, to found 
a colony in New Guinea has secured Governmental 
approval, because it was likely to act as a 
safety valve for the more impetuous Republican 
sentiment, by securing the voluntary exile of the 
iuore radical Republican youth of Italy. The 
fact that the German Reichstag was thrown into 
an uproar by the bare suggestion of one of its 
speakers that a Republic was a possibility for 
Germany indicates that it is a possibility. <A 
suggestion in the United States Senate of the 
possible establishment of imperialism in this 
country would educe no ripple except that of 
Jaughter. Senor Castelar and a hundred and 
three former deputies to the Cortes have pub- 
lically announced the platform of the Liberals of 
Spain—a sincere return to the Constitution of 

0, with religious and educational liberty, the 
ireedom of -the press, of meeting, and of asso- 
ciation. They also declared in favor of universal 
suffrage and the payment of interest on the public 
debt—all of which, except the latter, are princi- 
ples essentially Republican, however, the form 
of the institution in which they are incorporated 
may be mwonarchal. 


Affairs in South Africa remain critical. The Ba- 
sutos, who occupy the province west of Natal—a 
population of about 130,000—which was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1571, are in open rebellion against 
the British. The cause of their disaffection is the 
same as that which finally provoked the attack of 
the Zulus—the proposal of the Colonial Govern- 
ment to disarm them. Colonel Pearson, with bis 
force of 1,700 men, remains cooped up at Ekowe, 
in a position reported to be impregnable, but 
with no provisions adequate to enable him to 
withstand a siege. It is rumored that Lord 
Chelinsford has been relieved of bis command, 
but this rumor is not as yet authenticated. 


Those natural laws to which the President, by 
the adoption of his so-called Southern policy, ap- 
pealed for the protection of the Negro are begin- 
ning to operate. We have noted elsewhere Mr. 
Hendricks’s article in the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view”—signiticant because in it he insists upon 


‘‘the Negroes’ rights as free and independent 
voters.”. We do Mr. Hendricks po injustice in 
saying that in this article he gives voice to the 
growing sentiment of the Southern section of the 
Democratic party. A great exodus of colored 
people from Louisiana and Mississippi to Missouri 
on their way to Kansas has created a curious 
panic both in the land which they have left and 
that toward which they are going. How far this 
exodus is due to false representations made to 
them by interested parties it is not easy to say. 
Many of them are reported to have come under 
an impression that free transit would be given 
them from St. Louis to Kansas, and in Kansas free 
land for farming. Over a thousand are said to 
have already landed on the wharves of St. Louis, 
and they are still coming. The ultimate reason 
for the exodus is certainly dissatisfaction with the 
treatment which they have received in their na- 
tive States; and the very men who bave been cry- 
ing out that ‘*the Negro must go” are now both 
distressed and indignant that they are going. 
Freedom of emigration is better protection to the 
Negro than a corporal’s guard, and the Demo- 
cratic defense of his right of suffrage is a better 
protection to a free ballot than the presence of a 
United States marsbal. 


The essential selfishness of protectionism is 
illustrated by the Canadian defenses of the new 
Canadian policy of protection. It has hardly 
denied that ove object of the new tariff is to 
punish-the United States for the failure of reci- 
procity. Asto Great Britain, why, ‘‘if our British 
connection is endangered by it,” says the Toronto 
‘* Mail,” government organ, *‘then so much the 
worse for the British connection.” The English 
people are beginning to mutter serious discontent 
at action which threatens: materially to diminish 
the market for British manufactures, at a time 
when they are already so seriously depressed, and 
even the right of the colonists to make such a 
tariff is questioned in some quarters. News from 
Germany indicates the probable triumph of pro- 
tection in the German Reichstag. 


The President's message summoning the extra 
session of Congress is very brief. It simply re- 
quests their attention to the necessary appropria- 
tion bills. The election of Mr. Randall, who was 
nominated by the Democratic caucus on the first 
ballot, is interpreted by the politically wise as a 
triumph of Mr. Tilden, one of the Democratic 
party, and it is certainly atriumph of the conserva- 
tive wing. It is characteristic of American Repub- 
licanism that the minority is always audacious and 
the majority is always cautious. The Democratic 
party baving now control of both the Senate 
and the House shows itself wisely loth to carry - 
out a programme which has been laid out for 
it by revolutionists. It is as resolved as ever 
upon material modification in the federal election 
laws; but it does not court a conflict with the 
President. There is small question that the fed. 
eral election laws ought to be modified. Some 
of them, proper enough in war times, have no 
proper place on the statute book in time of peace. 
The question, however, of the modification to be 
made of these laws is subsidiary to two other 
fundamental questions. All Republicans ought 
to unite in insisting that the President shall not 
be deprived of his veto power by the threat of no 
appropriations if he venture to exercise it, and 
that the National Government sball not be denied 
the power to protect the rights of all its citizens 
at the ballot in national elections. 
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Archbishop Purceli’s letter to the publie is both 
pitiable and pathetic. It reveals almost as em- 
phatically as his failure bis utter incompetence 
for the business trust which he undertook. He 
began to contract debts, not for himself, but for 
the many wants of his new diocese. He used the 
funds put into his hands to support the diocesan 
seminary and other kindred institutions. Amorvg 
those which he carried on besides this were a 
library of at least sixteen thousand volumes, an 
orpban asylum and the Cathedral. He appears 
to have received whatever funds were placed in 
his bands and passed them over directly to 
these ecclesiastical operations, without even 
making any account of bis receipts and expendi- 
ture. He thinks it could be safely said that not 
more than $500,000 in money was received on de- 
posit, and that at all events ‘‘the indebtedness 
of the diocese in equity does not amount to more 
than one million”—that is to say, he does not con- 
sider the interest on the deposits intrusted to him 
equitably due. He appeals to all Catholics, and 
all who feel for others’ woes, to help him out 
of his embarrassment, and thus efface the 
disgrace that might otherwise attach to the 
church and avert the iojury that wonld fall 
upon his creditors. The ** Catholic Telegraph ” 
ealls on the creditors to remit their claims 
for interest; but adds confidently that all cred- 
itors shall be paid in full to the last cent their 
legal claims, so far as they insist upon them. 
Whether it speaks by authority in assuming the 
debt in the name of the Catholic Church we cap- 
not tell; but think it more than doubtful. At a 
meeting of the congregation of Trinity Catholic 
Church, on Sunday, it was agreed that the Board 
of Trustees of the Church should act as a com- 
mittee to make collections and solicit contribu- 
tions for the relief of needy creditors who are 
. Members of that congregation, which pledged 
itself to pay its proportion of all legal expenses 
which may be incurred in defending church prop- 
. erty from attachments in the courts. Should it 
be found necessary suits will be carried up to the 
United States Supreme Court rather than that 
the defendants should submit to an adverse 
decision. 


THE ETERNAL PRESENCE. 

* OQur Saviour said that he would send to us the Holy 
Ghost and that it should ‘teach us all things. We of 
the church seem to think that we already know it all and 
that there is nothing farther that the Holy Spirit can tell 
us. May it not be that those of us who flout at the later 
religious thought and call it ‘broad,’ ‘sceptical,’ * sen- 
sational,’ etc., are as much denying the teaching of the 
Spirit as the orthodox scribes and and pharisees denied 
the teaching of Jesus, the Christ?” 

FT HIS is one of those fundamental questions 

that cannot be answered in a paragraph, nor 
even in a column. The answer which the indi- 
vidual makes to it determines the whole complex: 
ion not only of his religious belief, but also of his 
religious life. 

There are two radically different theories con- 
sciously or unconsciously influencing the minds 
of religious men. According to one conception 
of religion God has for wise reasons, known 
only to himself, been pleased to manifest bim- 
self only to a very small portion of the human 
race. The light of his Spirit has been confined 
practically within the geographical boundaries 
of a province about the size of Vermont, and 
within an epoch of time not extending over 
two thousand years. This dispensation of the 
Spirit, confined to the Jews, and among the 
Jews to a very few prophetic souls, culminated 
in and was consummated by the advent of Christ. 
Since that time it has shone by reflection in 
other lands, but only by reflection. And as the 
law of spiritual optics is like that of physical 
optics, and the intensity of light decreases as we 
depart from its source, the degree of spiritual 
illumination to-day is far less than it was in the 
days of the Westminster Assembly, and was far 
less then than in the days of Paul. According to 
this conception the light and warmth of the Spirit 
has been stored up in reservoirs, as the light and 
heat of the fire in the Carboniferous period was 
stored up in coal ficlds and oil accumulations: 
for it we must go back to those reservoirs,— 
primarily to the Bible, secondarily to the religious 
judgments of the great and good men of the past, 


~ 


Augustine, Calvin, Luther and the divines of the 
Reformation generally. 

This isthe view which underlies that school of 
thought which we may call the ‘‘ traditional,” or 
‘* historic.” Those who hold this view logically, 
rationally and justly fear to depart from the his- 
toric standards of the past. To do this is to depart 
from the light of God. They are like ancient 
mariners; having no faith in the guiding power of 
the stars above, they rightly fear to sail out of 
sight of the landmarks on the-coast. 

The other view is that God’s Spirit has been in 
all times and in all races present among men; 
that be has never left himsel! witbout a witness; 
that the light and warmth of his love have been as 
diffused and as universal as those of his sun; that 
in every nation he that has feared God and 
worked righteousness has been accepted by him, 
and become his dwelling place; that he dwells in 
every contrite heart, ancient and modern, Jewish, 
Christian and pagan; that every man who has 
sincerely consecrated himself, however blindly 
and imperfectly, to the work of opening the eyes 
of the blind, healing the diseases of the sick, 
preaching hope to the poor, has been a pruphet 
of God and ordained of him; that every great 
movement toward a higher, better, diviner life, 
whether in the individual or the community, 
whether in pagan or Christian lands, whether in 
Jew or Gentile, is born of God; that He is the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. The imperfections in the light bave been 
due always to the unreceptive, undocile, spirit of 
meno, never to limitations in the love and grace of 
God. It has shone brighter in some individuals 
than in others; as also in some communities and 
some epochs than in otbers; but this not because 
God has ceased to shine on men, but because a 
beclouded spiritual atmosphere on the earth has 
shut out the divine illumination. In this view 
the advent of Christ was not the climax of divine 
grace; God's grace knows no climax; it is infinite 
and immeasurable. One of the very objects of 
that advent was to make clear to mankind this 


truth of an ever-present Spirit of God, and to 
prepare the way for his universal acceptance. 


There is, therefore, no reason why the disciples 
to-day should not rejoice in the same light 
and warmth in which Jobn and Peter and 
Paul rejoiced. According to this view the church 
of Christ is not a hierarchy, nor a congeries or 
collection of little hierarchies; not a planet shin- 
ing with reflected light, nor a group of asteroids; 
it is the body of an indwelling Christ. It is the 
great inorganic household, the unnumbered sum of 
all those who seek after that righteousness which 
is in Christ Jesus; who, in so far as they know 
bim, acknowledge a supreme allegiance to him as 
their divine Lord and Master, and, in so far as 
they do not know him, still acknowledge a su- 
preme allegiance to that divine life which he 
so gloriously manifested. In this church the 
spirit of God still dwelling as of old is a guide, 
a teacher, an inspirer. Accepting this divine 
guidance this church is as competent to deal with 
the questions of to-day as was the church of the 
Reformation to deal with the questions of the 
sixteenth century. Following this divine guid- 
ance it is to go forward to a profounder and a 
clearer knowledge of the truth than was attained, 
than was possible of attainment, by the church 
of the past. 

This view the Christian Union bolds. It holds 
it in common with all liberal churchmen of all 
denowinations, from Thomas a Kempis to Phillips 
Brooks. It would be easy to show that it is the 
fundamental faith of historic Congregationalism ; 
that it was the faith of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Robinson, of Wesley, as it was of Francis 
d’Arsissi, of Bishop Fenelon, of Edwards. Not 
that they were always consistent in holding it: 
not that they distinctly defined and avowed it; 
but that they practically acted upon it. It would 
be still easier to show that it was the faith of 
Paul and the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The denial of it is a denial of tkat very truth 
which he came to make clear and powerful. It is 
not the men of strong faith that hold fast to his- 
toric creeds, and skeptics alone who claim the 
right to question them. It is the want of faith 
which chiefly makes men fear to depart from the 
traditions of the fathers. He who bas a living 
faith in a living, personal God uses the creed as a 


lens to collect the light; but he does not mistake 
the lens for the light, or imagine that he will 
obliterate the sun if he clears away some historic 
cobwebs from the glass. 

We do not here undertake to argue the issue, 
only to present it. The real question between 
historic and progressive Christianity—the ques- 
tion underlying all disputes about forms and 
phrases and philosophies—is whether God has 
once for all revealed himself, and then withdrawn, 
leaving only a photograph of his likeness and a 
memorandum of his instructions, or whether he 
is forever revealing himself to the hearts and 
spiritual consciousness of all that love Him and 
look up unto bim for strength and light. 


GOOD FAITH. 


OURNALISM, we sre glad to believe, is stead- 
‘7 ily improving in quality as it increases in 
quantity. Certainly there is every week more 
capital invested in it, more talent engaged for its 
daily and weekly columns, and more enterprise 
displayed in laying the world—we may say, the 
universe—under contribution. New York editors 
of fifty years ago would have abandoned their lit- 
tle offices in dismay at the idea of having to find 
work for a fractional part of such a force as is 
now essential to the conduct of a city daily, 
however small. 

To assert, without qualification, that progress 
has been made in all directions, morally as well 
as physically and mechanically, would bardly be 
justified by the facts. It may, perhaps, be dem- 
onstrated, with some foundation of truth, that in 
the enormous increase of volume the good has 
beaten the bad in the race, and that the percent- 
age of evil daily put in type bears now a swailer 
proportion to the sum total than it did in the 
early days of printing presses. Positive proof of 
this is, however, out of the question, but, taking 
the optimistic view, let us for the moment admit 
ite possible truth and hope for self-evident results 
by and by. 

It is impossible, in observing journals and jour- 
nalists of the period, to avoid the conclusion that 
notwithstandipg enormous gains in some direc- 
tions there have been sad deteriorations in others, 
One of the brightest writers on the New York 
press referred, in conversation lately, with evi- 
dent admiration to the audacity of another jour- 
nalist, who, after having for six days advocated 
one side of a public matter, turned round on 
the seventh—reminded his readers that he had 
persistently upheld the other side, and proceeded, 
thereafter, to argue and asseverate on the new 
line of policy as if the old had never existed. He 
evidently regarded the act as a fine piece of jour- 
nalism, implying a sublime confidence in the 
stupidity of one section of his readers, the good 
nature of another, and the indifference of the rest. 
Plainly the matter of good faith received no con- 
sideration at bis hands. : 

One who is in the habit of seeing the various 
journals of the time cannot help, if he is in the 
least sensitive in the matter of personal honor, 
being shocked at the glib readiness with which 
facts are ignored at the bid of policy or politics, 
Just now, for instance, nearly all of the Repub- 
lican journals have totally forgotten the grievous 
wrongs which were done to Southern communi- 
ties during the period of reconstruction. Demo- 
cratic journals have in like manner forgotten that 
during the war the existence of their party, as a 
party, was mainly apparent from its attempts at 
obstruction. It is an affair of every day occur- 
rence for journalists, especially on the great 
dailies, to be detailed to write up a subject, giving 
it a color which shal! harmonize with the general 
policy of the paper. On most of the large jour- 
nalistic staffs there ure representatives of various 
shades of opinion, and most of them will, with- 
cut a moment’s hesitation, write upon occasion, 
and in good, vigorous English, with every appear- 
ance of conviction, precisely what they do not 
personally believe. 

‘*What do you think about the extra session?” 
may be answered personally in a dozen different 
ways in any large office, but in the next issue of 
the papereverything, from the leader to the para- 
grapher’s poorest pun, falls into line as if difference 
of opinion were unknown. Only in the advertis- 
ing columns is a perfectly independent expression 
of individual opinion permissible. 
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It is self evident that this kind of thing cannot 
be without a disastrous effect on individual char- 
acter. tven when a social outcast writes in a 
lofty strain of morality the effect upon his own 
spiritual status is probably inappreciable, if not 
absolutely nil. How much worse, then, must be 
the effect upon a decent young fellow when he is 
detailed to present views or prepare for the printer 
statements which be believes to be false, and at 
which his very soul at first recoils. It is rather 
too much to expect of a man under existing con- 
ditions to throw up a position on a journal simply 
because he does not agree with its management, 
but it is safe to say that any reasonable and con- 
siderate superior editor will respect the feeling 
which prompts a subordinate to ask for a change 
of detail on the score of having no heart for the 
work required. 

All this would be in great measure changed if 
the great journals lived up to their professions, 
and did not attempt to distort the pews so as to 
make it work for or against a gives line of policy. 
Especially is this the case during or on the eve of 
a great political contest, as all readers of news- 
papers have had too much reason to know. That 
the presidential canvass of next year will be no 
exception to the rule is very evident even at this 
early date. 

We should not close without reference to a 
species of bad faith common to illustrated jour- 
nals. The practice of copying illustrations with- 
out credit is so universal that credits when given 
are very apt to be erroneous. The bad faith to 
which we refer is editorial reference to ‘‘our 
artist,’ when no such individual exists in the 
sense intended. It is the frequent practice of at 
least one journal’ of this class, when it gets the 
start of its rivals, to point out that such or such a 
publication ‘‘has reproduced our picture of last 
week,’ when both had coolly taken without credit 
from the foreign papers. 

Such double dealings are regarded as justifiable 
tricks of the trade by too many journalists; they 
should be condemned, not laughed at, by every 
honorable mxn and woman who is capable of 
perceiving their character. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


NTERNATIONAL copyright ought to exist. 
Nations are more nearly related to each other 
in our day, though they may be a thousand miles 
apart, than the provinces of the same nation were 
a hundred years ago, and this approximation 
gives rise not simply to international law, which 
is almost wholly modern, but to international 
comity. Those considerations whieh require so- 
ciety to protect the right of property in the 
fruit of a man’s brain as well as in that of his 
bands also require the society of nations to pro 
tect that right in every nation where there can be 
some mutual arrangement made. Of course there 
will be minor difficulties arising which will require 
adjustment; but on broad grounds the right of 
property in the fruit of the brain ought to be 
recognized throughout the civilized world. 

A practical difficulty felt in this matter hitherto, 
and it is a real one, is that of giving to the foreign 
author a copyright without giving to the foreign 
publisher a monopoly. The methods of publica- 
tion in this country and in England are radically 
different, and the attempt to extend the English 
method over the United States would be seriously 
detrimevtal to the American public. Americau 
publisbers are, as a class, perfectly willing to con- 
cede the author's right to payment of copyright 
on all the sales in the United States; but they are 
not willing to give to English publishers an exclu- 
sive right to publish Eoglish books in the United 
States, nor can they adopt the mode of publica- 
tion usual in England, nor could they hope to sell 
works here at the prices paid for them in Europe. 
The author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone” was paid one 
thousand guineas for one of his novels by its pub- 
lisher in London, and the book was sold at one 
guinea and a half acopy. The same work was 
issued simultaneously in Philadelphia for $1.25, 
with illustrations which the original work did not 
contain, and subsequently at as low a price as 
fifteen cents. A law requiring the American pub- 
lic to pay $7.50 for a single fifteen-cent novel 
would arouse a degree of opposition which would 
be simply overwhelming. : 


A method of overcoming this obstacle has been 
suggested by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in a let- 
ter on the subject of international copyright to 
the Secretary of State. They declare that there 
is no disinelination on the part of American 
publishers to pay KHritish authors as they do 
American authors; the publishers simply wish to 
be assured that they will have the privilege of 
publishing the books of British authors; and they 
suggest that, since the last proposition for an in- 
ternational copyright came from England, it 
would be proper that the next one should emanate 
from the United States. For tbis purpose they 
make the following recommendation : 

‘That a commission or conference of eighteen American 
citizens and British subjects, in which the United States 
and Great Britain shall be equally represented, be ap- 
pointed respectively by our Secretary of State and by the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who shall 
be invited jointly to consider and present the details of a 
treaty to be proposed by the United States to Great 
Britain. We further suggest that in each country the 
commission should be composed of three authors, three 
publishers, and three publicists. Should this commission 
devise such measures and present such a report jointly to 
their respective governments as would lead to an interna- 
tional copyright treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, it would naturally be followed by corre- 
sponding treaties with other countries.” 


In 1873 Mr. Appleton proposed a bill to secure 
foreign copyright on all books manufactured in 
this country, which was approved by a committee 
of authors and publishers at that time but which 
never was passed. This action of these two 
bouses, by far the largest American publishers of 
foreign works, is a sufficient refutation of the 
assertion, repeated so often that it has come to 
be believed, that American publishers are opposed 
to paying authors for the work of their brains. 

We heartily second the suggestion of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers for an international commis- 
sion to take this matter into consideration. 


NOTES. 

—Will 8S. D. S., who wrote the letter, ‘‘ Another View of 
the Lord’s Prayer,’’ published in the Christian Union of 
March 12, kindly send us his name and address? 

—Refore one can properly appreciate the nature of the 
excitement which prevails in California on the Chinese 
question it is necessary to first understand the peculiar 
composition of the population of that State. It may be 
said that there are three classes of people which compose 
it: first, and must largely, the plain working men; second, 
the specuiative and higher industrial classes; and thirdly, 
the capitalists. -Thus society there may be said to resem- 
ble a pyramid of enormous breadth of base; but shooting 
up very suddenly to its apex. The laboring classes con- 
stitute the vast bulk of the people; the speculators who go 
out there and sometimes acquire sudden fortunes in mining 
ventures, together with commercial speculators, form to a 
very considerable extent the only intermediate class, and 
lastly, the comparatively slender class of men of enormous 
capital or property. On this account, in any excitement 
on matters which seem to interfere with the prosperity or 
to change in agy material respect the habits of the great 
under class, thelatt¢r bring enormous power to bear on the 
political partie¥ apd upon all the organization of the State. 
The vast bul0f the population is with them. The intro- 
duction, therefore, of the skillful cheap labor of the 
Chinese, while it benefits the capitalist and the organized 
property holders, is at first apparently—but only appa- 
rently—injurious to the great laboring class, who consti- 
tute ninety-nine out of the hundred. When they, therefore, 
glow with excitement it would seem to observers at a dis- 
tance as if the whole of California was excited. It is not 
so. In another column we give an extract from an able 
article on this subject in the ‘*‘ Congregationalist’’ from the 
pen of the Rev. IL. E. Dwinell, D.D., who describes very 
clearly the real character of the demonstrations against 
the President for his veto. He also adds some very well- 
considered reflections upon the whole subject of Chinese 
immigration, which give probably as fair a view as has 
ever been presented of the opinions of the truly Christian 
and conservative men of California on this subject. 


—It is nothing more than might have been expected. 
The telephone has been put into the meeting-house and 
connected with a dwelling two or three miles away, and the 
‘*‘ hearer” has sat comfortably in his arm-chair by his par- 
lor tire and enjoyed the eloquence of the preacher in his 
pulpit without further inconvenience. And we are soberly 
told by a contemporary, who is blessed with sanguine and 
enthusiastic vision, that this ‘‘ worship by telephone” is 
not unlikely to become the fashion and a convenience as 
well. The imagination is led on to picture the average 
meeting-house, with its wires radiating, “to all parts of 
the city,’’ allowing the aged, the sick, the “* indisposed,” ta 
share the privilege cf the sanctuary without the trials of 
actual attendance. We have our doubts in the matter: 
not as to the adaptatility of the telephone to such busi- 
ness, but as to the use of it in such a connection being 
‘‘worship.’’ If the public worship of God be the hearing 
of a fine sermon, enjoyment of a fine performance by an 
artistic choir, and the listening to an eloquent prayer, 


then, doubtless, the telephone, as well as possibly other 
labor-saving machines, may be brought into requisition: 
but then public worship ought to and does mean something 
more. The very presence of the congregation ministers 
to worship the fact of numbers, the fellowship of hearts, 
the concord of voices, the harmony of glances, the mag- 
netic something which binds and thrills the souls of a 
multitude under the spell of spiritual influences and divine 
ideas. We have no faith in worship by the telephone. 
We do not believe it will prove popular. We rather think 
that worshipers who are shut up in their houses on the 
Lord's Day will worship by more direct methods. 

~The Rev. Phillips Brooks has fallen under the ban of 
some theological critic in Boston who accuses him of put- 
ting creeds under his feet in his article in the last 
* Princeton Review.”” But what Dr. Brooks really said 
is this: “It is the glory of the earliest church that it had 
for its people no demanded creed of abstract doctrine 
whatsoever. In the venerable wisdom of the apostolic 
symbol it believed in Father, Son and Spirit, the one 
Eternal God."’ And: ** To talk of a creedless Christianity 
or a creedless church is folly. It is not creeds simply, but 
bad creeds, or over-minute creeds, or too many creeds, 
that are objectionable. The Apostles’ Creed lays only 
the great vital truths, those without which Christianity 
would be a mere vague name, those in their simplest 
statement, before the new disciple, and says: Dost thou 
believe in them?’ Which are utterances of a very 
different tenor. 

—There is nothing whatever in the performance of the 
Passion play at Ober-Ammergau to justify the representa- 
tion of the sufferings of our Saviour as a theatrical spec- 
tacle, and its production at the Aquarium, London, was 
effectually stopped by a hint from the Lord Chamberlain. 
It is now, bowever, beirg acted in San Francisco. The 
‘‘News Letter,”’ certainly not a Puritanic journal, con- 
demns the play as ‘‘slangy’’ in expression and profane. 
not tosay blasphemous, in its general tone; and, although it 
reports the actors to be reverential and the audience silent 
and respectful, it yet justly condemns the performance as 
insulting to a Christian community. Such a ‘* repro- 
duction,” as this is euphuistically termed, is as much like 
the original as black smoke is toa rainbow. Before one 
can be affected the whole atmosphere must be changed, for 
the actors in the Tyrol have a living and dying faith in 
all that goes on. It is not a mere spectacular exhibition; 
the people are raised above materialism and firmly believe 
in everything relating to their religion, so that the drama 
about the life of Christ becomes for them an actual reality. 
There is an absolute reproduction of sacred history under 
the auspices of the church authorities, and the right of 
taking part in the performance is regarded as a privilege 
and honor. All these conditions are wanting in the Amer- 
ican performance. 

—The reception accorded by the Pope to seven hundred 
Roman Catholic journalists, and his address to them, 
have given rise to considerable local excitement ino 
Italy. Replying, in Latin, to the deputation, he enforced the 
necessity of Roman Catholic newspapers as antidotes to 
Protestant journals, recommended moderation in tone in 
keeping with the sacred causes which they were callei on 
to defend; gave an outline of the principles which they 
should vindicate, and made prominent among th: se the 
right of the Papal See to its civil prerogatives. He ap- 
pears, from the imperfect reports that have reached us, to 
have insisted that the real issue in Italy was between Re- 
publicanism and Ecclesiasticism, and that either the tem- 
poral power of the Pope must be restored or else that 
Italy will become republican. In the discussion to which 
this interview has given rise, the Roman Catholic journals 
praise the moderation and circumspection and sagacity of 
Leo XIII, while the progressive journals express their 
profound regret at the address, which they think will 
tend to prevent the inception of the progress within the 
church, from which so much has been hoped since the acces- 
sion of the present occupant of the Papal throne. Since 
his encyclical, Pope Leo has several times been threatened 
by Socialists. He forwards their letters to the govern- 
ments of ths countries to which his threateners appear to 
belong. 

—We have received a letter from the Secretary of the 
American Board which, however, we had anticipated in 
our editorial note of last week. He suggests to the Chris- 
tian public that the bequest of half a million dollars is not 
yet in the possession of the Board; that how soon it will be 
available for missionary use is uncertain; that the precise 
amount to be realized is not fully known; and that what- 
ever the amount may be it will not lessen the imperative 
claims of,Christ on his disciples for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of missionary work in foreign lands. 


—In the Christian Union this week Dr. Bacon asks some 
questions respecting the doctrine of the second coming of 
Christ which deserve careful consideration of the Second 
Adventists. Dr. Willard Parker sums up his conclusions 
respecting alcohol in four or five sententious paragraphs. 
Berliner’ shows that Germany enjoys really representa- 
tive institutions. Mr. Beecher’s sermon on behalf of the 
Home Missionary Society is equally applicable to all the 
great movements for evangelizing the West and South. 
In the Sunday school the character of the Book of Job is 
briefly analyzed as a basis for suggestion respecting the 
particular Sunday lesson for the week. The Home Con- 
versation gives an interesting bit of autobiography and 
some useful informatien respecting trees and tree-planting, 
which rural readers will find it worth their while to pre- 
serve for future reference. The sermon in the Children’s 
Department will net be less interesting to adults because 
it is in the form of a parable, and all contributors to our 
columns are requested to study the Postal Card Letter and 
see how much can be put into a amall space, 
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THE CROCUS. 
By MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


HE flowers were dreaming, all fast asleep, 
For the warm brown earth is a pleasant bed, 
When suddenly, breaking their slumber deep, 
They heard a patter just over head 
Like the tramp of a million fairy feet, 
Or tapping fingers that beat, and beat. 
‘* Who knocks so loudly?” the wild rose said: 
The pansy opened her purple eyes 
And stared through the darkness in mute surprise; 
Fair timid lily, with saint-like grace, 
Just crossed herself and began to pray; 
The violet stirred in her drowsy nest— 
‘°*Tis quite too early for me to rise, 
There is not so much as a gleam of day—”"’ 
Then turned on her pillow and slept again: 
Fair daffodil yawned and covered her face, 
Hypatica murmured, ** Ob, hush; be still; 
We need not wake till the blue birds trill:” 
But dear little crocus, meek and good, 
Rose out of her quiet resting place; 
‘*] hear the knock of the wild March rain, 
‘Tis time for me to be up and dressed.” 
She wrapped herseif in her warm green vest, 
And, shivering, pulled on her yellow hood, 
And slid the bolts of the heavy door 
And pushed her way through melting snow, 
Through showers that patter ana winds that blow, 
Into the bare bleak world, to bring 
The wonderful, beautiful news of Spring! 


Some children scampering home from school 
Stopped that day near the woodland pool 

And laughted and shouted with joy; for there, 
Uut of a snow wreath peep ng fair, 

A dear little crocus bravely stood 

And smiled to herself in her yellow hood. 


PERSONAL AND VISIBLE COMING OF 
CHRIST. WHAT IS IT? 


By LEONARD BACoNn. 


HE papers exhibited at the late ‘‘ Prophetic 
- Conference,” and the ensuing discussions. 
have led we to inquire, with some carefulness, 
what it is which our ** Millennarians” or ** Pre- 
millennialists” mean when they talk about ‘the 
coming of the Lord.” Are their ideas and ex- 
pectations consistent—or bow far are they logic- 
ally consistent—with that spiritual religion of 
which Christ is not the teacher, but the center? 

There lies before me the ‘*‘ New York Tribune 
Extra No. 46, Christ’s Second Coming,” a folio of 
some twenty pages, four-columned and closely 
printed. Iam not proposing to review it. That 
would be too great an undertaking for a news- 
paper artrcle. All that I propose is to find, if 
posible, an authentic answer to the question 
which I have just stated. If I mistake not, such 
an answer is given—more positively, perhaps, 
than was intended—by the younger Dr. Tyng in 
the first of the papers presented to the Conven 
tion; first in the order of time, and first (I may 
also say) in the order of value to the inquiring 
reader. 

The title of Dr. Tyng’s paper, ‘‘ Christ’s Com- 
ing—Is it Personal and Visible’” arrests my at- 
tention; and I inquire how he understands and 
would have me understand these two words, 
‘* personal” and ‘‘ visible.” That which is visible 
ip one sense may be invisible in another. Moses 
‘*endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” It is 
an inspired declaration that ‘‘ the invisible things 
of God—even his eternal power and godhead— 
are clearly seen.” Weread, ‘‘No man bath seen 
God at any time’; and yet Jesus Christ bimself 
tells us, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” What is invisible to these mortal eyes 
of ours may yet be visible toour immortal faculty 
of seeing; visible to the soul, visible to reason, 
to faith, toaffection. It is thus that the pure in 
heart see God. 

I have studied Dr. Tyng’s paper in vain if, 
when he uses these two words, ** personal” and 
‘‘ visible,” as descriptive of Cbhrist’s promised 
‘“‘coming,” he does not use them in an entirely 
material seuse. In his conception the Christ 
whom we are to expect is a ‘‘ person’ in the low- 
est meaning of the word and the most remote 
from its original signification; as when one says of 
the first Napoleon, *‘ His person was somewhat 
diminutive,” or of Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘ His per- 
son was tall and ungainly.” I do not find that 
any member of the Prophetic Conventicn differed 
from Dr. Tyng on this point. Unless I misunder- 
stand their doctrine, they expect the coming of 
Christ in a material body, made of “ glorified 


flesh,” and visible as other material objects are 
visible—material, and therefore visible. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ was once living on the 
earth as we are now living. His person (if we 
use that word in the artist sense, which is the 
same whether the artist be sculptor, painter or 
tailor) was a certain structure of organized mat- 
ter, alive because informed bya living spirit. His 
relation to space or place was like that of any 
other body. When be was at Capernaum he wus 
not at Nazareth. When he was beholding Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives he was not on 
the Lake of Galilee. He has not been thus resi- 
dent anywhere on the earth since the hour when 
he went up beyond the gaze of his disciples, 

‘* His human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy”’: 

but the doctrine of the Prophetic Conference is 
(if l understand it) that, just in the way in which 
he was resident at Nazareth when he was a child, 
he is now resident, and has been all this while, at 
some place too far away for human eye or tele- 
scope to see him. The expectation is that our 
Lord, i.e., the material organization which is the 
person of Christ, will very soon come away from 
the place where he has been residing for these 
eighteen hundred years, and will thenceforth re- 
side for a thousand years or more somewhere on 
this planet. He will be visible to the bodily eye, 
as the Pope is visible, or the Czar; visible to as 
many as are near enough to see him; visible 
Waevever the material light reflected or diffused 
from his person (in Dr. Tyng’s meaning of the 
word), and woviug in straight lines, strikes upon 
the retina of a living eye. 

Lest I seem to misrepresent this much respected 
brother, let me transcribe his identical words: 

‘*We look for our king in glorified flesh."’ “All the 
Greek nouns, pronouns and adverbs which are employed 
by the sacred writers in this connection necessarily imply 
both a full, real and individual appearing of our Lord, and 
that this will be a proper object of sight. But the force of 
these terms has beer clouded by the prominence given to 
the Latin word ‘persona.’ Tbe dream of a personal as 
distinct from a visible demonstration of the Lord's pres- 
ence is not warranted by the classic use of the word, but 
is a sequence of the controversy over the distinctions in 
the Blessed Trinity. Theologians writing in Latin chose 
this word * persona,’ divested it of visibility among other 
ideas, and employed it in its moditied detinition to express 
the separate relations of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
So in theology the word has come to have a narrow and 
peculiar meaning, quite distinct from that of its deriva- 
tion.” *‘ Let ‘ persona’ have its Ciceronian meaning, and 
the title of this essay will be seen to be tautological. The 
appearing of our Lord, because personal, must be visible.’ 

I will not take it upon me to correct this ex- 
planation of the word *° person ’’—though I think 
that if the author of it had consulted a little more 
carefully Websters Dictionary of the English 
language and Andrews’s of the Latin he would 
have given a different explanation. I cannot but 
think that with a better understanding of that 
word he would not have assumed as the basis o! 
his argument, and certainly would not have 
affirmed, that Christ cannot be personally present 
unless he is present in amaterial body. He would 
not have denied, even by implication, that Christ 
is personally present ‘* where two or three are 
met together in his name,” personally present 
with all who love and serve him, *‘ always, even 
to the end of the world.” He would not have 
implied that all the presence of Christ with his 
eburch since the fortieth day after his resurrection 
has been not personal and literal, but only ‘* the 
spiritual influences of ber absent Lord.” 

‘*Spiritual influences”! Is that all? There 
have been ‘‘spiritaal influences” in the church 
from Paul and Peter and all the apostles, *‘spir- 
itual influences” from martyrs and confessors, 
from reformers and theologians, from Christian 
preachers and Christian poets, from the saintly 
living of believers and their vic‘orious dying in 
successive ages. Has Christ been present, all this 
while, only in that figurative way of speaking— 
present only in his spiritual influences? Through 
all,these centuries the Churches have heen prayinz 
to him as if he were personally present walking 
among bis golden candlesticks; believing souls in 
times of distress, in sorrow, in fear, in death, have 
verily thought that he was present with them, 
while they were putting their hands as it were in 
his band that he wight lead them; and has all this 
been an illusion’ Yes, if we implicitly accept the 
teaching in Dr. Tyng's school of the prophets. 


| There is no personal Christ in all his churches. 


The only Christ we have is a memory, a hope, and 
a stream of spiritual influences. He to whom the 
churches have been praying has not been with 
them, nor near them, except in a highly figurative 
sense; he has been, and is now, far away among 
the stars. I confess—nay, lam thankful—that I 
have not so learned Christ. 

More than the third part of a hundred years 
ago there was much prophesying about the per- 
sonal and visible coming of Christ. One of my 
associates then in the ministry at New Haven 
was that loving and gushing brother, Henry G. 
Ludlow, whom to remember is like a benediction. 
He was not a metaphysician—he could not even 
read ** Day on the Will,” without a headache—but 
he could pray. He was not a learned exegete, but 
he could preach, melting into tears and flaming 
with zeal, for he knew Christ's power to save. Il 
thought that bis enthusiastic soul would rise into 
exaltation at the prophetic expositions which were 
then so current. But, to my surprise, he stood 
calm. The wysterious and fascinating mathemat- 
ics of Apocalyptic interpretation failed to charm 
him. It was enough for him that Christ was al- 
ready with him, hearing him and leading him. 
‘*What is it to me if Christ is coming next year, 
in a material body, to set up bis throne at Jeru- 
salem? 1 can never go so farto see him. Now 
he is with me, and I can speak to him; but then he 
will be 5,000 miles away, and those who have the 
time and the means fora journey to Jerusalem 
will have a great advantage over me.” I thank 
God for what Brother Ludlow taught me. 

Have we no personal Christ in this world—only 
spiritual influences from a Christ who was once 
here, but has gone to an ineffable distance and 
does not yet return? That is what Doctor Tyng 
seems to say. Is that what he means to say? 

Where, then, and what is the God whow we wor- 
ship? Is God anything else than a mighty stream 
of spiritual influeuces running through the ages 
and through the universe/ If visibility is essential 
to personality, how can we escape the conclusion 
that the invisible God is impersonal? If there is 
no invisible personality—none but what can be 
seen with a material organ of virion nono but 
what must be literally ‘‘absent” from one place 
in order to be ‘‘present” in another—what is 
there to create and govern the worlds other than 
that impersonal force, that stream of tendency 
with neither will nor thought, those impersonal 
laws, intelligible to the buman mind but with no 
intelligence behind them, which atheistic science 
would substitute for the living and loving God? 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOL, 
III. 
By WILLARD PARKER, M.D. 


HE evils of alcohol drinking do not stop with 
the individual; they extend to society; and 
this fact gives to society an undoubted right to 
interfere for its own protection. To license shops 
that beget murder and then to punish the murder 
that the State itself has begotten is indefensible 
from a woral point of view. The inconsistency is 
illustrated by a case that recently occurred iu our 
own State. A. had taken out a license from the 
State of New York and had just opened his new 
saloon. A.’s friend B. was invited to the christen- 
ing. He came; got too much christened on A.’s 
liquor, and became disorderly. A. ordered him 
out, and, ordering not being enough, put bim out. 
B., who had been made crazy by the liquor which 
A. had given to him, under a permission obtained 
from the State of New York, went off and got his 
pistol and shot down A. Then B. was arrested and 
hung by the State for the murder of the man who 
had made him crazy and had bought the pertmis- 
sion of the State to do so. Where did the real 
guilt lie in that matter? Who was the really 
guilty one—the man who in a crazy fit killed his 
friend, or the man who made him crazy, or the 
citizens of the State who gave the man a license 
to make his neighbors crazy? 
But the evil does not stop with individual crime. 
The sins of the fathers are visited on the children. 
The great starting point of our being is in the 
nervous system, and if that system is impaired or 
diseased everything which comes from it suffers 
in consequence. The nervous life is transmitted 
from the parents to the children; consequently 
children coming of drunken parents inherit a sys- 
tem always somewhat, sometimes greatly, impair- 
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half a dozen children, there will almost always be 


some impracticable, eccentric, wayward, ungovern- 
able, malicious, or suicidal children, and frequent- 
ly those that are idiotic. Fifty per cent. of all the 
idiots have been traced to drunken parentage. 
Fifty per cent. of the insane can be traced directly 
or indirectly to the use of alcohol. Thus, in 
considering the use and abuse of alcohol we 
must consider not only the effect uvon the in. 
dividual who destroys bimself by drink but also 
the effect upon his progeny, to the third and fourth 
generation. Inthe second and third generations 
you find disease, idiocy, insanity and suicide, and 
with the fourth generation the family becomes ex- 
tinct. 

There is a use for distilled liquor in the human 
body. It isan essential medicine in some forms 
of disease. I do not know, for example, how I 
could treat ship fever without distilled liquor. 
When my poor patient lies in an utterly exbausted 
condition, bis system without vitality sufficient 
to enable him to digest and assimilate his food, I 
give him a spoonful of alcohol with wilk, and 
under the stimulus of the aleohol the stomach 
will digest and the system will assimilate the 
milk. Or, again, I am called to visit a person 
who has suffered some sudden shock by which 
the beart has been affected and the whole cir- 
culation depressed; his surface is cold aad his 
system collapsed. I put the alevhol into his 
stomach, and in one minute and a half it rouses 
the exhausted system, spurs it to an unwonted ac- 
tivity and thus enables it to spring the chasm into 
which it would otherwise have fallen. Alcohol 
has been called a stimulant, and in one sense it is 
so; it is a stimulant as the whip is to the horse. 
You may use it occasionally; but no man can be 
whippiug the system all the time to unnatural ex- 
ertion and not wear it out. 

It is a medicine, but taking it in the form of 
bitters, as many do, under pretense of its medic- 
inal effect, injures the system. It should only be 
taken with food, nut before it. If taken with 
food it may be an aid to digestion; if taken be- 
fore food it prevente digestion. Among the many 
curious experiments that were made by Dr. Beau- 
mont in 1832 with Alexis St. Martin, that old 
soldier who had a trap door in his stomach 
through which it was possible to see the operations 
going on within, there were some very curious 
ones respecting the effect of aleohol on the 
digestive organs, and it was found that if aleohol 
is put into an empty stomach it coagalates and 
destroys the pepsin, and with that the power of 
digestion. Alcoholic liquors should never be put 
into an empty stomach. 

The conelusions on the whole matter are briefly 
summed up as follows: 

1. There is a broad, clear and vatural distine- 

tion between fermented and distilled liquors. In 
fermented liquor alcohol is found in its natural 
chemical combination; in distilled liquor it is 
found pure and simple. In the one case it may 
be employed in diet and for nourishment; in the 
other case it is to be regarded only as a medicine, 
and as a dangerous one, to be used only with 
caution. Fermented liquors include ale, beer, 
cider, and the various wines; distilled liquors in- 
clade rum, gin, brandy, whisky, and the like. 
The Church, the State, the temperance reformers 
ought to recognize this distinction, which now 
they generally ignore. 
IL. 1f men would use pure fermented liquors in 
moderate quantities, as a condiment, and only in 
connection with their meals, the use need not be 
harwful, and at least in the case of those past 
middle life might be beneficial. The tavern is 
the traveler's home. If the State would license 
only bona fide taverns, and then only to sell fer- 
mented liquors, and would take proper precau- 
tions to guard against adulterations, there would 
be small occasion for a temperance campaign 
against such a license system. 

Ill. The use of fermented liquors is however 
dangerous in that in some individuals, especially 
in those who inherit a tendency to inebriety, it 
creates or awakens an appetite for drink. To 
such individuals total abstinence is the only safe 
course, And generally persons in good bealth do 
not need them, and therefore had better abstai:: 
from them. Their use should be exceptional, not 
uoviversal, occasional, not habitual. 

LV. Distilled liquors are a poison, danger 


In the family of drunken parents, if there are | 


ous and deadly, and of comparatively modern 
origin. Their use is productive of more disease, 
physical, mental and woral, than that of any 
other known agent, and produces an immeas- 
urably greater number of untimely deaths. Their 
use affects not only the user but his progeny, to 
the third and fourth generation. To license men 
to sell this poison as a beverage under any pre- 
tepse is a crime against social order, humanity 
and God. 

V. Distilled liquor is an indispensably valuable 
medicine; as such its sale should be confined to 
the drug stores, and the druggist* should sell it 
only oo the prescription of a known physician, as 
he would sell arsenic or prussie acid. 


POLITICAL LIBERTY IN GERMANY. 


reads continually in American newspapers 
that Bismarck is a despot, and that Germany 
is ruled by his iron will. Now, that Bismarck is 
irate and arbitrary is well known by all who have 
to do with bim in affairs; and his blunt and 
defiant egoism is painfully conspicuous in Dr. 
Busch’s revelations of his after-dinner talks. I 
have no doubt that he would like to take the 
government of Germany into his own hands (with 
loyalty of course to the Emperor) and to carry 
out his vagaries on Protection and Finance, and 
his Force-laws by his absolute will. This, how- 
ever, he would do not for personal power, but as 
his way of securing his one aim in life—the unity 
of Germany. (See my letter on MacMahon and 
Gerinany.) But bowever he may crave despotic 
power he cannot be a despot any more than 
General Grant could be. We boast in the United 
States a Constitution as the supreme law of the 
land. Just so the German Euspire has a free Con- 
stitution which is everywhere the supreme law. 
We boast a Congress, representing the people, 
which holds the purse strings, and makes the laws, 
Germany has a Parliawent, representing the 
people directly, in the ratio of one deputy for 
every 100.000 souls, and this Parliament holds the 
purse strings and enacts the laws. We boast uni- 
vereal suffrag« as the safeguard of popular liberty. 
Well, in Germany every man of twenty-five years, 
not a pauper oracriminal, bas a vote, with no 
test of education, of property or of anything else, 
and every man is eligible to Parliament. All this 
Bismarck created. 

Here is a curious study for those who believe in 
the potency of political institutions, as such, to 
secure the rights and liberties of the people. If 
there is despotism in Germany to-day it is the 
despotism of the majority wielded through the 
forms of popular liberty! And the remedy for the 
victims of an intolerant majority is, not to migrate 
to Awerica and there seek to pervert Republican 
institutious to a Socialistic tyranny, but to work 
and wait till they can vole in a better time at 
home. Area people who have a written Consti- 
tution, a free Parliament, and pure manhood 
suffrage, to be pitied as slaves because beaten at 
the polls? 

No wen has criticised more severely the reac- 
tionary policy of Bismarck than hes * Berliner” 
in the Christian Union. But though the Chan- 
cellor proposed the harsh and unwise haws against 
Socialists, those laws were passed by a majority 
of a Parliament chosen by a majority of the 
people upon this very issue. The Socialists were 
beaten on the American principle of the power of 
the majority. 

The reason of this is that industrial society in 
Germany is thoroughly alarmed by the threats of 
the Social Democrats against property, against 
inheritance, against the family, against per- 
sonal liberty; and their demand that government 
shall be turned into a gigantic Engine of La- 
bor, to grind down every man’s time, work, 
property, personality and household into a 
common pulp for workmen to feed upon! It is 
not the Emperor nor the Chancellor who is aiming 
at despotic power; it is not the higher classes who 
are trampling upou the lower; it is the com- 
munity, who love liberty, but who say, ‘* Society 
can exist, or at least endure, without certein 
forms of liberty, but liberty cannot stand except 
in a society which is stable and strong enough to 
uphold and protect it.” As I have often said, 
these measures which society is taking for its own 
defense seem ill-advised and full of peril. Hat 
that is a most shallow view of the erisis whieh 


thinks it mere ‘‘ Bismarckism,” and would offset 
it by ‘‘ American ideas”! 

Germany would gladly get rid of this peril to 
her political liberty by shipping her Social Demo- 
crats to America, just as years ago the Grand 
Duke of Hesse attempted to rid his Duchy of 
criminals by emptying bis prisons upon our shores. 
Our government was prompt to resist that out- 
rage; and it is now time for America to make it 
known that she refuses to:be the Botany Bay of 
European society. 

The bare proposal to ship to America men and 
classes who cannot be suffered in the civilized so- 
ciety of the Old World shows the contempt into 
which American society has fallen everywhere in 
Europe. I judge by the newspapers that there 
are still unsophisticated and untraveled Americans 
who fancy that America stands before Europe as 
a model nation, an exawple and encouragement 
of popular liberty; and such dreamers fancy that 
a resolute purpose to purify and protect American 
society would destroy the hopes of liberty in the 
Old World. But, my dear sirs, this is the only 
thing that can give any hope or inspiration to that 
popular liberty which the American of the past 
ten years has brought into such shameful disre- 
pute. 

The war and the debt put an end to the peas- 
ant’s dream of America as the land of peace and 
plenty. The awful disclosures of fraud and cor- 
ruption in all classes and conditions of society 
shook the faith of European Republicans in the 
virtue of the people. The Presidential election is 
still dragging through Corgress its slimy trail of 
fraud, perjury and deceit. The war upon the 
railroads, demanding military force to suppress it, 
gave the great middling class in Europe a dread 
of the insecurity and violence of democratic so- 
ciety. Through all these adverse signs, I, for one, 
have stoutly upheld, in face of Europe, the sub- 
stantial virtue of the American people and the 
recuperative power of American liberty. But 
now it is society itself which is threatened by mis- 
creants who are the enemies of all mankind. 
These are not refugees from political oppression 
but the propagandists of revolution, who would 
overthrow our free social order, with all the per- 
sonal rights and liberties which we have wrested 
from despotic ages, and set up a Communistie des- 
potism in its stead. Every advance they make 
in America, every foothold they gain in our soil 
or our society, means a future struggle of anarchy 
and blood. France is Republican to-day because 
she put down the Commune by cannon. Let her 
give place again to Communistic agitation and 
her power for liberty is gone. America has no 
right to encourage the enemies of human society. 
Can she afford to do this? Let German Socialists 
carry their schemes to Africa, but let America re- 
fuse to imperil the liberty she bas so dearly won. 


This Parliament has just vindicated its inde- 
pendence asa body and the independence of its 
members in the discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties. Soon after the last session the police 
authorities of Berlin proclaimed a state of semi- 
siege, and used the law against the Socialists to 
expel from the city two Socialistic members of 
Parliament, Messrs. Fritssche and Hasselmann, 
on the ground that their presence was dangerous 
to the public peace and safety. 

This would have been a short and easy method 
of silencing the voice of Social Dewocrats in 
Parliament! But these gentlemen rightfully held 
that the summons of the Emperor for Parliament 
to assemble in Berlin was paramount to any local 
police or judicial orders, and appeared to take 
their seats at the opening of the session. A no- 
tice of the police decree of banishment against 
these members, fortified with legal opinions, was 
served upon Parliament in the hope that the body 
would sanction the act under its own laws against 
Socialism. But after a spirited debate the Parlia- 
ment, with almost absolute unan mity, refused to 
sanction the criminal prosecution of Messrs. Frits- 
sche and Hasselmaun, and declared that it was 
uot within the meaning of the Socialistic Laws 
that a member of Parliament could be hindered 
by a decree of the police from fulfilling his con- 
stitutional duty of taking part in the deliberations 
of the Parliawent. The debate put the cas- 
strongly upon the right ground—especially the 
speeches of Dr Lasker and Professor Gneist: tha: 
the very life of Parliament as representing thie 
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political life of the nation forbade avy outside 
interference with its functions or its members; and 
that to allow such an interference by the police 
would be to set a precedent that might lead to 
the suppression of Parliament itself. Thuy the 
principle of the supremacy and the inviolability 
of Parliamentary institutions, so sacred to Eng- 
lish and Americans, is settled as decisively in 
(yermany. All distinctions of party, all anxieties 
about Socialism, were forgotten in the determina- 
tion to place the prerogative of Parliament above 
judicial and police authority. The feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the government for suffering 
such a disrespect to be offered to Parliam: nt bor- 
dered upon indignation. The government has 
lost much by a senseless measure which was 
doomed to an ignominious defeat. 

The fight of the session will be over Protection; 
and there is already a rumor that if Bismarck s 
scheme of raising woney by a high tariff is not 
adopted he will dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to a new election. BERLINER. 

"eb. 19, 


Inguiring Friends. 


--_Whaut is the best view to take of those commands of God 
to the Israelites in their extermination of idolaters, etc., 
which seem so entirely opposed to the New Testament 
teachings 

The Israelites held idolatry to be treason against their 
heavenly King and the extermination of idolaters neces- 
sary to preserve their own people from its pollution. 
Human life was not of the value in those days that it is 
now, and the extinction of a whole nation was regarded 
much as we should regard the extinction of a colony of 
ants by scalding water. Even now tbe slaughter of a 
whole tribe in Central Africa, if they are but a line above 
animalism and if it does not involve great violation of 
moral feeling, does not make any great loss to the world. 
The mischief of idolatry did not consist so much in its 
theological aberration as in the fact that all ancient idol 
atry was licentious and depraving. The Israe/ites knew 
of but one way of dealing with this evil, aud that was to 
destroy the wrong-doers. There is no pretense to justify 
them under the Gospel, but the moral sense was not so 
developed in their time as now. 

—What isthe proof in the Bible thatat death our relation 
toward God is chanwed, any more than at any other period of 
our existence. And will Christian Union tell us in what re- 
ep ctit is guin fora Christian to die; what does the Bible 
positively teacd about it? 

Death | anges our relations to our fellow men, takes us 
out of all our social environments, out of all the tempta- 
tions which our social] environment involves, equally out of 
all redeeming influences which come to us from the good, 
the true and the pure; and so far as nature or philosophy 
is concerred we are left wholly uninstructed respecting 
the environment which awaits us in the future.- Such a 
change as this cannot but work a vastly greater effect upon 
’ our character than any of the lesser chanyes which take 
place in life itself; but ic also chauges the character itself. 
The body drops off, and with it all the temptations that 
come through the body, all that come through the physical 
organs, all that come through the appetites, and animal 
nature—and this, if you consider it carefully, 1s a very 
large element in temptation. If now we turn to the phil 
osophy of the Bible, that indicates very clearly that he 
who bas been living or endeavoring to live in conformity 
with the will of God is brought into a new and better 
euvironment. He is brought into direct relations with 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ. He is brought into direct 
and close spiritual relations with those who have been re- 
deemed through Christ, and relieved from those tempta- 
tions which are their evil earthly environment, and those 
which come through their fleshy entanglement and the 
physical organism. His progress Godward, therefore, 
ought to be exceedingly rapid. The soul of the Christian 
at death is like a bird uncaged—flying upward. 

—As in most places of this size, there are a number of Uni- 
versaiists here. They have a courch, and occasional services. 
They reject the doctrines of man’s sinfulness, of the atone- 
ment, and of salvation. They believe, as their minister once 
told a dying man, that there is no way by which sin can be 
pardoned. They reject and ridicule the orthodox doctrine of 
the necessity of conversion, and are opposed to all evangeli- 
cal methods and practices, prayer-meetings, revivals, etc. 
They believe that every man is punished hereafter for the 
sins of this life, being finally restored to beaven, converted, 
and made fit for God's presence nolens voiens. This isa fair 
statement, as peur asl can giveit. Now, does your system 
of catholicity embrace men who believe thus as Christians, 
and could you offer them Christian fellowsnip’ Can men 
who deny that “the biood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from al; 
be called Coristians? Can evangelical Christians work 
with men whodo not believe in conversion or the forgiveness 
of ain’ An answer wil! greatly oblige. 

It is not probable that this is *‘a fair statement ;” though 
no doubt you have made it so as far as you could. But it 
is very rare that any person can give an unprejudiced ac- 
count of an opinion which he thoroughly disbelieves. If 
you have correctly represented the Universalists of your 
town they are certainly exceptional, and do no credit to 
their denomination. There are two schools of Universal- 
ists, it is true; one of whom has held in times past either that 
there is no sin except that which is connected with the 
tody. and, therefore. that death redeems from sin; or that 


men are punished for their sins in this world, and, there- 
fore, that there is no judgment tocome. But those holding 
this view have rather taken the name of Universalists to give 
respectability to their opinions than because it properly be- 
longs to them. The modern Universalists as a class believe 
in sin and in the certainty of Divine punishment; but in 
its temporal and remedial character and in the tinal 
restoration of all men to holiness through the Divine love. 
See *‘ The latest word of Universalism reviewed,” in a 
recent Christian Union. Wedo not find either in philoso- 
phy or in the Bible a sufficient foundation to make what is 
their hope our faith, but we should not refuse Christian 
fellowship to one who entertains it. On the other hand, 
one who denies the reality of sin or the reality of 
Divine forgiveness or redemption through Jesus Christ 
certainly could not be said to hold Christian doctrine, or 
be in a true sense of the term a Christian believer, and his 
opinions are so radically at variance with ours that it 
would be impossible to cotiperate with him in werk for the 
redemption of our fellow men. 


— Will you be kind enough to tell me how many evangelical 
ministers there are in the United States ? 

Accurate statistical information is not afforded, to our 
knowledge. The only method of answering this question 
is by a compilation of the published ecclesiastical reports 
of the various Protestant bodies, excluding the Romanists 
and the Liberal Christians. Such a compilation shows a 
littl more than seventy thousand evangelical ministers: 
but this includes many who are not engaged in the pastor- 
ate. The census of 1870 indicates between sixty and sev- 
enty thousand evangelical church organizations. 

— Please mention a few of the very best books of illustra- 
tion for the use of young ministers ? 

Encyclopedia of Illustrations,’ by Foster: 
** Treasury of Thought,’’ by M. M. Ballou; * Prose Quota- 
tions,’ by S. Austin Allibone, LL.D.; ** The World of 
Religious Anecdote,” by E. Paxton Hood; ** Cyclopedia of 
Religious Anecdote.” by D. Macleod. The best is your 
own commonplace book. Keep an eye out in all your 
reading for illustrations, and index all that are suggestive 
to you. 


Correspondence. 


A THEATRIGAL COMMISSION. 


THE current discussion of the morality of the theater 
and the possibility of theater reform have, perhaps, ad- 
vanced far enough to make practical suggestions in order, 
and we have one to offer. 

It is to be assumed, we presume, that there are a good many 
religious, truly Christian, people, who have reached a point 
where they can feel they would be willing to—would like to— 
attend a theatrical performance occasionally if they could 
be sure that the performance is a good one. They do not 
want to witness a doubtful play. Still less do they want to 
take their wives and children to such a play. It is not 
safe for them to try any experiments ef inquiry themselves. 
There is too great a moral risk involved. The harm 
they dread-might be done by one unfortunate mistake. 
[If there were any wise, honest, trustworthy tribunal, 
whose judgment could be had upon the moral merits and 
demerits of plays before the public, that would answer the 
requirement. A censorship is not the thing: for a censor- 
ship implies authority to prohibit the acting of improper 
plays. The case would be met by a simple judgment, in 
which confidence could be placed, as to what plays were 
improper. That would be enough. 

The criticisms in the daily papers are not enough. The 
public standard could not be the church standard. What 
pleases the world the church could not always sanction. 
Doubtless there are newspapers and newspaper critics 
whose words might be made of sufficient weight to ** damin 
a play’ on other than merely artistic grounds; but the 
verdict which we have in mind should have attached to it 
the force of something like individuality—personality. 

To illustrate: there exists in Boston, we believe, a com- 
mission who make it their business to examine and ap- 
prove or disapprove books for Sunday-school libraries. 
They are ladies whose opinions would command entire 
respect. They read such books as are committtd to them. 
and assign them relative ranks according to quality, and 
we presume it is enough in any Unitarian Sunday school 
from Maine to California to know that this commission 
had approved a volume in order to insure its admission at 
once to the shelver. 

Now suppose that in Boston the Rev. E. E. Hale, the 
Rev. W. W. Newton and Miss Abby W. May, and in New 
York Dr. Bellows, Dr. Holland and Miss —— would con- 
sent to serve the Christian public in somewhat this same 
way as respects theatrical performances. We name these 
individuals because a friend at our elbow, a clergyman, 
says he is ready to take his family to see the first play 
which Mr. Newton and Dr. Holland will recommend to 
him; and we are sure that the recommendation of any such 
persons as these, and others like them who might be named, 
would be sufficient with hundreds of good people who are 
waiting for just some such practical direction. 

There would of course be many technical difficulties 
and matters of detail to be overcome, or otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out such a plan, but is not the 
principle a sound one? And would not the application 
of it be a long step toward theater reform? 

We are not sure but that such an institution as the Bos 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union might properly organ- 
ize such a theatrical commission. It has even been 
suggested to us that some one of our religious papers, the 
Christian Union, for instance, might suitably give this 


work room among its departments, Whatever the method | 


we are strongly of the opinion that just as soon as proper 
plays are put upon the stage, free from all accessories and 
incidents objectionable to Christian people, and Christian 
people are authoritatively advised what the plays are 
they will go to see them. They will hardly do it before. 
S. 


THE BIBLE ON THE USE OF WINE. 

Dr. PARKER in his recent article in the Christian Union 
says that it is not vinous fermentation that does the harm, 
that is the work.of ** Omnipotence.”’ Let us hear the voice 
of omnipotence upon the subject: 

“Who hath woe’ who hath sorrow? who hath{contentions 
who hatt& babbling? who bath wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes’ They that tarry long at the wine, they 
that go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth bis colorin the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.”’ 

Is not the poor creature here described a drunkard? and 
yet he never tasted distilled liquor. ‘‘The process of dis- 
tilation was utterly unknown” when Solomon wrote che 
twenty third chapter of Proverbs. Noah was certainly 
far beyond the stage of * foolishness,”’ it is admitted wine 
will produce, when discovered by his son; had he lived in 
our day and been found in the same ‘cOndition, he would 
have been pronounced ‘beastly drunk.’’ And _ poor 
Hannah considered it anything but a compkhment when Eli 
accused her of having drunk wine. ** Count not thy hand- 
maid fora daughter of Belial,” is her grieved and indig- 
nant rejoinder; showing that in the social circle in which 
she moved wine-drinking was not looked upon as being 
either harmless or reputable. 

But if it were true that vinous liquor of itself does not 
make drunkards, it cannot be denied that in many, very 
many, cases it is the stepping-stone to that result. And is 
it not wise to avoid the beginnings of evil’ Why draw 
these fine distinctions, and thus quiet the consciences and 
put an argument in favor of indulgence in the mouths of 
thousands of our youth, for whom there positively is no 
safety but in total abstinence. A CONSTANT READER. 
FERMENTATION AN ARTIFICIAL PROCESS. 

WINE, true wine, native or imported wiue, is made only 
by mechanical processes. I challenge ihe learned Doctor 
for an example of wine in nature unassisted by man. 
Where is the spring from which it flows? Where grows 
the vine that yields the intoxicating juice‘ The grape 
must be crushed, it must stand exposed to the air in a cer- 
tain temperature produced by the sun, or mechanically, till 
it decays and loses a//of its fruit nature and all its nutri- 
tion and food-producing substance before it begins to. be 
wine. The processes and unnatural conditions through 
which it passes are innumerable befure the wine is made, 
and then it is not good till it is from four to ten years of 
age, while Tockay wime only reaches its perfection at a 
hundred years of age. 

The only difference between wine ard cider is that the 
alcoho! of one is bred in the sweet aromatic water of the 
grape, while the water of the apple is flatand sour. The 
alcohol of distilled liquors is produced exactly in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as it is in wine, but 
is contained in the water condensed from the steam of 
boiling fermented apples, grrpes, corn, rye, or molasses, 
each of which gives the flavor by which the liquors are 
distinguished. All liquors are useful as medicines, as also 
all poisons; but a healthy person needs neither. 

The alcohol in wine is the same chemically and in its 
effect physiologically that it is in whiskey. 

The Doctor says that the alcohol of distilled liquors are 
wost dangerous, and are absolutely a deadly poison. Will 
he say that the alcohol in wine is not poiscnous‘ Will he 
put himself on the record in so many words; Sad experi- 
ence teaches that there is no difference. 

Your subscriber, Jos. 5. CARR, 


That fermentation is a process of nature and dstills- 
tion a process of man is not an argument for one or 
against the other; but it d es afford a reason why the 
two should not be eonfoundei. The physiological 
effect of alcoho] in its natural chemical combination 
may be, and Dr. Parker alleges is, very different 
from the effect of alcohol separated from its natural 
combinations. That is a scientific statement, on a sub- 
ject on which Dr. Parker is a recogoized authority. 
Our correspondents, however, will observe, in reading 
his article mn this week’s Union, that be advises against 
the common use of fermented liquors, but on a more 
rational ground than that of confounding them with 
the product of the still. 


PAUL'S“ RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD.” 

In the Christian Union of March 12th onc “ Inquiring 
Friend ” asks the sense of Phil. iii., 11. (not %). The first 
and the last sentence of your reply are admirably true. 
But you are too reticent. Time never despoils a lie of 
mischief. False doctrine loves a false translation; too 
often makes it. Probably in this case some translator at 
an early date did not perceive the strong ellipsis, although 
common enough in Paul's writings: hence a blunder. The 
word rendered ‘resurrection’ canaot carry that mean- 
ing; never has that meaning outside the New Testament, 
and, as occurring only in this passage cannot have it here. 
Lexicons and expositors to the contrary goes for nothing 
in such a case; they copy one another unconsciously 
through generations. The wordsfof Paul, if truly rendered, 
are in accord with your explanation. ‘If by any means I 
might attain to the entire removal of the dead elements,” 
i.e , be perfect. Faithfully yours, 

Gasport, Niagara N.Y. Epwarb HowakRD 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We belleve in thee, Almighty God. We see thee not, nor 
can we come to a knowledge of thee, as of things around 
ubout us; but with thy spirit witnessing with us we know 
theee We need thee. That which within us is best calls for 
thee; and that which is most reasonable and purest and 
noblest calls thee Father. So, then, we are the sons of God. 
We come home to-day. It is the vacation of the week, which 
thou dost give to us that we may seek thy face, and feel the 
warinth of thy favor. Look benignantly upon us, thou thut 
understandest us; thou before whom there are no mysteries; 
thou to who our life is plain. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, this morning, those thougbts 
toward us which sball be as powers from on high, to each of 
us, to each by bis several name, to each in his dispositions, in 
his relations, and in all his circumstances; for thou knowest 
us altogether, within and without; and if we are dear to 
thee, make manifest thy love to us tbis morning: and this 
day draw us into tbe bosom of thy promises. Put the arms 
of thy love around us, that everyone of us may feel tbat he 
is endowed, that he is enriched, that be is strengthened, by 
the grace and the power of God. 

if, then, we live in thee, who shall despise us, and what 
shall harm us’ If we live in ourselves we are crushed before 
the moth, and our strength is Impotence, and ali the stately 
way of nature walks across us, aud overwhelms us, upon the 
sea and upon the land; but if we dwell in thee, thou art 
mightier than the storm, and all the earth is but thy servant, 
to fulfill thy will; and we rise above the laws that otherwise 
are imperial, and overmaster, and stand superior to time and 
circumstaocee. 

This is the royal gitt. © grant that we may know it. Grant 
that we may not have the scepter cast down at our feet, and 
tread it under foot. May we know the royalty of God. May 
we be willing to put on those robes of bumiliation, which, 
bringing us downward, lift us upward. May we follow Him 
that, though chietest, became a servant and humbled himseif 
unto death. Grant that we, too, may understand the sacred 
lore that be who would be first must be the servant of all. 
We pray that thus we may make every attainment, and all 
influence, and the whole force and power of our life, a min- 
istry for good to all who are around us, and to our whole 
kind. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon this whole people. 
Thou hast led this nation. Thou bast done great things here 
in days gone by. Thou bast permitted the gations of the 
earth to behold the wondrous works of God here. Art thou 
not unfolding, partly by our instrumentality, a more glorious 
future for the whole human family’ Art thou not about to 
command the light to shine out of darkness into all the dark 
places of the earth?’ Wilt thou not now restore power and 
wive liberty to Israel’ We pray, UO Lord, our God, that thou 
wilt grant that those pivuiises whicu cheered our fathers 
and their fathers may not go out iu darkness, but may burn 
brighter avd brighter, and be quenched only when the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness shall come and fill the whole 
heaven with undying light. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon this 
wreat government. Bless the President of these United 
States and those that are joined in authority with him. Bless 
the Congress that is about to assemble, the legislatures that 
ure in session througbout all our States, governors and judges 
and magistrates, and the whole people; and may the laws of 
God prevail, and inspire all Duman laws; aod may justice and 
truth and love become the stability of our times. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that our strength may be em- 
ployed for the succor of the weak, and not for despoilivg 
them. May we live at peace witb all the nations upon our 
borders, and seek the things that make for peace. 

Grant, we pray thee, that thy blessing may rest upon good 
governments all over the world and peoples everywhere: 
and grant that the light of knowledge may bring in the light 
of viriue, and that thus both may flame forth into true 
religion. 

And we pray that the days of prediction that have been so 
long and weurily waiting may at last come furth, and that 
righteousness may prevail throughout the whole earth. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN’S DUTY 
TO AMERICA,” 

* But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
termost part of the eartb.”’— Acts i., 8. 

HIS opened the gate. Until the time of Christ the 

spirit of the Jewish people was inclusive, central- 
izing, ceutripetal. From that period it became centrif- 
ugal. Before, it was, ‘‘ Abide here.” Afterwards, **Go 
ye out.” As we confine children, in their early years, 
to the home and the school until they are equipped by 
knowkdge aud by growing years, and theu send them 
forth to their life’s work, so Israel was kept at school 
and at home until the fullness of times came; and then 
the command was, ‘‘ Go, preach the Gospel to the ulter- 
most parts of the earth”; and that injunction was laid 
upon the disciples of Christ not simply as a permission, 
nor as an official duty to be performed by the Apostles: 
the spirit of the Christian cisciples is indicated in the 
command of Christ, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give”; and as a mirror receiving tbe full flash of the 
sun throws it back again to all the eyes that behold, so 
it is the Christian’s duty, universally, without sectarian- 
ism Or exception, to impart to those that are destitute 
that which makes them rich, strong and wise. It is a 
part, therefore, of our duty to see to it that the gifts 
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that buve come to us through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have built us up in the household and in the com- 
munity, are not lacking anywhere throughout the world 
—certainly not in our own land. 

Some fifty to seventy yesrs ago there arose a brother- 
bood of associations or societies in America: the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Fureiga Missions, the 
American Bible Society, the American Tiact Soc ety, 
and the American Missionary Society. Of these four 
great associations, tbat underto: k to afford instruments 
for the churches to operate withal upon the nations, the 
two which perhaps were more urgent than either of the 
others have, by the lapse of time or a change of cir 
Cumstance, gone into the second rank. There was a 
(ime when it was not the interest of publishers to pub- 
lish either Bibles or religious books, and the Bible So- 
ciety and the Tract Society bad an actual call of Provi- 
dence to supply them; but in the advance of Coristian 
civil zation publishers have now begua to supp'y the 
Bibles that are lacking, and religious literature is be- 
coming popular literature. 

| d> not say that ether of these two great societies 
sbould diminish its efforts, or p:ss out of existence; 
but there is po such need of them to-day as there was 
wheo they were ca'led into being. On the otber hand, 
the foreign mission work and the home mission work, 
impecriously needed as they were at that time, are far 
more necessary to-day. It is no part of my object to 
choose between these two. It is not necessary to deter- 
mine which is the more important. Your sympathy 
may run with the one or with the other by force of cir- 
cumstances, without mooting tbe question at all as to 
their relative ascendency, It is certainly true that the 
American church and American civilization have re- 
ceived more than the Foreign Missiouary Society has 
ever given. All the funds, all the men, all the heroic 
women that, for more thaa half a century, have gone 
forth from out of our midst into foreign lands have 
yielded to us more than they bave yielded to those for- 
eigo lands. They have exalted toe type of piety among 
us. They bave enlarged our cooccptions of duty. 
They bave takea the American church out of province al 
relations and put it into sympathy with the largest con- 
ceptions of the New Testament. ‘The fleld is the 
world”; and it is impossible for the whole churcb to 
have been exalted in its temper aod plan of faith in tbis 
wise and have the effect confined simply to religion. 
It bas gone far to mold the whole people in every re- 
spect; and we have received a hundred fold back for 
every graio that we have sowed. 

But, in the providence of God, our own country has 
bicome, a3 it were, a world. Our continent 1s so vast, 
sO Various, sO peculiar in its conditions and reijations 
that it is scarcely p ssible for one to understand bis own 
land at large. When children are taught geography, 
and know tbe different continents and rivers acd moun- 
talons, they know something—but they know nothing. 
When one bas dilgently read the newspapers, aud 
heard discussions from the pulpit as to the mag- 
nitude of his own country, he knows something—but 
be knows nothing. Nor does any man know how little 
he knows until he purposely traverses this continent and 
visits the great 5 ates and Territories that lie adjacent to 
and beyond the Mississippi; aod the effect of a journey 
all througb those States and Territories is not to pnif a 
person up with a sense of superior knowledge, but to 
bumble bim with a sense of how litile he ever did 
koow aed how little he now knows. 

It is the province of the American Home Missionary 
Society to take charge, in a general way, aod see 
that this vast country of ours shall not suffer for lack 
of religious institutions anc, abvve all, for the lack 
of the churcd and of the Christian minisiry. Toere is 
its tield—the continent; and there is its object—the 
ministration of the church and of tbe preacher of the 
Gospel to every people tbat dwell within the bouads of 
this great complex commonwealth. 

The eastern part of our land, although it is on the 
map small, in its office-work bas been vast. . So, too, in 
the cradle the man is smalj; but the cradle nourishes 
him until in his maohood he becomes an influesce for 
the whole age, and reaches out as far as human thought 
can go. New England was the Palestiae of America. 
God gave to this land nearly two buodred years of se- 
clusion—the cradle years of Americaa hfe and liberty. 
There, in the Atlantic States, bave been formed our in- 
stitutions, our laws, our government. They were not 
originated there; for the great outlines of commun- 
wealths, aud the great doctrines of civil liberty and 
the principal institutions of liberty were already, in 
their germ-form, in the mother couutry. We brought 
them bere. Asa gardener in the spring takes bis ger- 
roinant plants from the greeahouse and (urns them out of 
the pots in which the cuttings have been stuck, and 
then gives them to the summer and the whole suil, so 
we brought bither the ideas of our whole polity, and 
turned them out from their insular pote, and gave them 
the whole con:ineat for their pot in which to develop 
their rvots. Nevertheless, in the recasting of them, ia 
the adaptation of them to our place and function, the 
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Atlantic States gave to us government, laws, institu- 
tions. For fifty years the Southern States gave to us 
public poliey; but now neitber the S.uth nor the North 
is giving to this nation any distinctive or peculiar gifts. 
We are rising up in the East, in the West, in the North 
avd in the South together; and there is a commingling 
such es bas never before taken piace. 

But the trans-Mississippi States are more nearly in 
the relation of ycuth aod pupilage than either the N orth- 
ern or the Exstero or the Ssuthern States; and it is to 
them that I turn my attention principally this morning. 

Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Col rado, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Montana, Dakota, Oregon, Washing on, 
California—what ao imperial host these great States 
make! There is nothing like the history of the seitle- 
ment and Civi.izstion of this vast territory io the record 
of human experience or history. There have beeu great 
migrations, when Tartars or Gotos aod rose up 
and overran and smo hered out p pulations; but bere 
was an unpossessed wiiderncss of mouatain and plain, 
covering half a coniinent; aid all toe world has risen 
up aad sent thither its contributions of mea, not to sup- 
press and to smother, but to give life aod developmeat 
aod power. Davy after day tbe suo rises and sets, as the 
mano travels. Though he travel with winged speed 
along the 'ron way, day after day the sua rises acd sets. 
Ail day and all might I sped; and yet, it requ res six or 
seven before a mao touch-s the further shore of 
this imperial cluster of commonwealths. 

They bave largely been se \led—maay of them wholly 
—si-ce 1850. Witbin twenty-tive years tris great giant 
brood has been born, and has come to the condit on of 
strength. Toe population has rolled ia from every 
whither; but it bas been ao unmixed aud an undigested 
population, There his been no time, so sb rt has been 
tbe period, for that Koitli: g together which gives to a 
stale its fuil stre gib. But the organzation of 8 ciey 
in these new S ates aod Terrilones has bcen ucoparalleled 
in history. The necessity of law is like the nc ceseity of 
breath to the Aoglo-Sixoa race—to the Germ.n people; 
and to these, chic fly, we are indebted for toat alwost 
instantaneous form whicb society has taken in the far 
West. The constiiutious of the older States, witu some 
modificatious, bave been adopied in the new Siaies. 
The whole municipal goveroment, togetber with the 
whole civil law, of tbe older S.ates bas been trans- 
planted, and bas become a part of the institutions of 
the new. The systems of education which have been 
elabora:ed slowly and gradually through the Eastera 
States, being transplanted, bave given mod-is for better 
educational facilities in the West. Yet, these are but 
outline institut.ons—outline governments, oulline 
chuiches, outhoe schvols—that largely prevail through- 
out all our new States aod territories. 

Tae primary impulse of «migratico to all these States 
and territories bas been the precious metals—the Ssiiver 
aud the goid, but mining, though it is a nurmal aud an 
important industry, carries witu it ao all-surrounding 
atmusphere of speculation, whica easily rugs into gam- 
bling; and, surely, we have not escaped toe gambling 
spirit, Wherever there has been silver and goid there 
bas been the miasm of gambiiog. Gambii.g is to com- 
merce what drunkenness 1s to tbe bodily bealib of men, 
and the whole temper and feeling of pubic seatsment 
in the miue-bearing mountains has been icfluenced by 
this speculative fcver; and bowely industries, smal. but 
houest callings, amassing \bruugh ecooumy, not wast- 
ing slow bu.idiog, Corai-like,—ibese bave veen com- 
paratively unknOwWa in taose regioas Uulil wilhio a few 
years. consequence is that the eteroai equity of 
equivalents bas beea very largely set aside, and cbaace 
has beeu very largely suvetilutcd, 

Men bave faito in luck; men live under the fever of 
hupe; but the patient faith of industry, the ecunowic 
savi.g of smali earaings, Cooteniment tv live with plod- 
ding industry, giviog to nature as much of skill aud 
strepgth as you take back frum her of treasuce—tbat 
has veen very larg<ly lacking, aod very ualuraly, in 
these new Siates. 

Toe character of the p>pulations in those States has 
also been singular. Trappcrs aud wioers aud hunters, 
drawa by the iofluences prevail there, thuugh they 
have carried with them ereigy aod enterprise have 
formed an unvompact communally. The iaw of indi- 
viduality oa beea out of a.) proportion to the law of so- 
ciety. lostitutions have beeu weak aad personality has 
been strung in all the sew States acd Territuries. 

The miature of wationalilics bas great vevelit in 
promise for the future; Lut, like alkanes aud acids, it 
foams io the firot mixture. Tue digesiion which goes 
on casily ia the Eastern S.ates gues on very impertecily 
in the far West; aod Caliuvroia to day is suffcring trom 
dyspepsia by reason of und. gested uatiousli.ics. Tae 
disturbances and wrupgs whbicD bave veeu recorded for 
the last tem or fitteen years indicate the cunfi.ct of races 
in &@ mCiely thal Is DOL yel cuOUgh to Cuulrol 
members or to develup a wuviesume mora! puvlic 
ment. is toe Wanl Of @ sease OL pubic just ce, 
tbe want of a sense Of uDiversal Moraiily, it is Lhe Want 
of a religious sease of the brotherhood of ails 
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California to-day. Men say that it is cheap labor, and 
that it is an immoral population; but it isthe want of a 
Gospel spirit in the public sentiment in the West, to-day, 
that ails the Pacific States. 

The development of society, of institutions, of news- 
papers, of schools and of churches, there, is something 
almost miraculous, Sitting here, and judging of things 
by our almost ivsular notions, we can form no adequate 
conception of the scale on which hfe exists and affairs 
are carried out in that distant land. The towns and 
cities tbat are springing up there are a perpetual sur- 
prise. Woere are there, in all New England, more 
beautiful cities than Denver, and Oakland, and San Jose, 
and Stockton, and places all along eastward, till you 
strike Kansas, which is simply a miracle of beautiful 
towns and cities? The West swarms with them. How 
there should have been the ability to develop them; how 
of taste there sbou!d have been, not so little, but so 
much; how, being obliged to work at the bottom, on the 
very soil, and to give so much attention to physical and 
material interes!s, the people should have been able to 
build up so much of society, such beautiful homes, such 
housebu lds, such schools, such newspapers, so able and 
so many of them, such churches, though not ofter 
—how these things should have been is a marvel to any 
one whe judges by the ordinary rules of performance. 

The future of these great empire States concerns not 
themselves alone, but us, and humanity. They are to 
hold a preponderating population. As yet, we have 
scarcely ‘ouch: d the hem of the garment of those great 
contioental Siates. There are but a handful of people 
where there is the comp: te: cy to support tens of millions 
of men. There are a few cattle-berders, a few thnfty 
farmers, bere and there, in the great State of Wyoming, 
that yei will swarm with tens aod eccres of millions of 
human beings. The mountain valleys, the prairie lands 
and the vales tbat run along the coast have a capacity 
of which there is very little conception. The imagipa- 
tion is w aried in attempting to fly through the possibil- 
ities that are pressing upon us ip the near future. The 
vast Pacific empire, dealing cummercially with all the 
Eastern world, is risis g up. 

The Amer can Christians do not know what are the 
problems that in the providence of Gud are beirgs lved. 
You may £im.le as you see the boodlums of San Fran- 
cisco chasing the pig ail Mongols around the streets, and 
say, ‘It is ouly » Chinaman;” but do you know what 
Chinais, and what Japanis? Do you koow tbat in the 
single Empire of China are 400,000 000 neople? You 
talk of its being a barbarous Empire; but d» you know 
tbat this Expr- had au existence before civilization 
was known jp the East? you.know that the single 
Empire of Coina there are more than 2,000 colleges? 
Do you know that the hbraries of the Chinese outnum- 
ber, ten to one, curown’ Do y.u Know that there are 
tban 2,000,000 highly educated men io that coun- 
try? Do yu Know tbat of that popalation, 400,000 000 
people, there are scarcely any that cannot read and write” 
Do you kuow tbat in mapners—for which there is 
an umple market in this lavd—they lead the world? 
Do you know that they have a power that bas made them 
in the Eastern world what the Jews were in the medie- 
val wor}d—masters of bauking? We bave insisted that 
they should come out; aud they are coming out; and 
if you match the mercurial, mob-lovipg emigrants 
against the keen, calm, steady working, patiently 1 dus- 
trious Chinaman, there is no dvubt which, in the lovg 
run, will surpass; but I con tell you that out of Chica 
ai d Japan there yet are 10 c.me swarms that are to pro- 
duce ao influence on this world of which Occidental 
pations do nol dream. 

Now, you may be wise in time, and have friendly rela- 
tions with them, or you may be foolisn to-day and by 
aud by have relations with (hem that are far from friend- 
ly; but that they are to be a power in the world such as 
bas not been suspected I have no more question than 
that I stand here to-day; and our Western coast, in the 
providence of God, is now placed io a position in which 
it can c »mmand the Orieat with reciprocal interests. It 
can, by reciprocal! interests, tie together the world on 
that side, as we by reciprocal interests are tying the 
world together on this side. 

The questions of law, of government, of policy and 
of our institutions are thrcugbout this great nation to 
be powerfully effected by these vast Pacific S.ates. It 
is of interest to Maine to know what California does— 
but some of ber statesmen do not know bow to find it out 
yet! Itis of interest to Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
to know what is going on in those great mountainous 
States of the West. The time is coming when what 
they thick aod will is ging to shake the whole land; 
and your laws and policy are to be determined, not al- 
togetoer by your own wit and will, but by the prepon- 
derating ivufluence of the millions that are already casting 
off their child’s clothing and coming to the front in the 
far West. The voice is yet an echo in the distant hills; 
but it will be thuod r in our capital befure many years 
roliaway. It is the interest of every part of this land 
that that great Western bulk of States should have the 


sume restraints and inspirations whichahave given to us 
peace and prosperity. 

That which these empire States need is, first, begin- 
ning at the bottom, a counterpoise to mining. Already 
the process is going on. In ten mining counties in Cal- 
fornia, within ten years, the decrease in population bas 
been forty-two per cent, It might seem as though that 
were an indication of the waste of the State; but it is 
merely an indication of tbe transfer of industry from 
the mere mining counties to the agricultural counties. 
Small farms and small farmers are what is needed. The 
old plantation system exists in California in an ex- 
aggerated degree, so far as magnitude is concerned. 
Cor ceive of one ranch, owned by two brothers, in which 
you may travel s!] day upon a fleet horse and not yet 
have made the measure of one side! From this gigan- 
tic farm, possessed by two brotbers who live in San 
Francisco, the income from wheat is threc hundred 
thousand dollars. Consider bow large a tract of land is 
under one jurisdiction. A ranch of two hundred thou- 
sand acres in Kern County is held by one man. 

These farms resemble the gigantic men that existed 
before the Flood, tbat were three hundred years old be- 
fore they were ripe enough to marry, that were eight or 
nine bundred years old when they died, and whose whole 
life was Lo more than fifty years of the life of any com- 
mon man to-day; and these vast, clumsy farms must be 
broken to pieces. We must recede from the old Span- 
ish nation. Weare receding from it; and farms from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty acres are multiplying; 
and when these States are held by men competent to 
manage so much, but not competent to manage more; 
when the industry of these States sball bave been settled 
and assured upoo a basis of wise political economy— 
then many of the mischiefs that we now deplore, and 
that seem ominous, will pass away. The Gospel at the 
top and right industry at the bottom will save any 
State. 

Not fewer vast organizations of capital, perhaps, are 
needed; for combi: ed capital is one of the great ele- 
mevts of human scciety that are a blessing. It bas its 
liabilities to danger; aud so has everything else tbat is 
wortby of existence. Danger is in proportion to power, 
just as the shadow is in proportion to toe magnitude of 
the substarce. Not fewer great roads or baoking insti- 
tutions, pot fewer industria! organizations by which the 
pluck and power of the mapy is put in the hands of q 
few, are needful; but a greater increase of minor indus- 
tries and smal! capi'alists is peoeseary in the West; and 
this necessity is being met rapidly. 

Igoorant men and iguvrant States are like the blind, 
with a body but no eyes. Education is required io all 
these Territories; and it was a matter of surprise and 
peculiar gratification to me in my receat trip through 
this region to perceive that there was everywhere one 
point in which all nationalities, all sects, all men, 
agreed. Whetber they cared for churches or not, they 
were entbusiastic in regard to schools. Even in that 
little Territory of Wyoming —vast in extent, but small in 
population, and very recent in organization—enthusiasm 
for the public school system was almost like a revival 
in its overflowing vitality. Men tbere who were indif- 
erent to churches are entvusiastic for schouls. 

The exaltation of morality and religious influence, 
above ail these, crowns the pyramid of necessities; and 
it is in this Jast point of view that the American Home 
Missionary Society is preseotc.d to you; namely, tbat it 
supports, throughout all this vast territory, ministers 
and churches durivg the period of the weakness of 
these Siates; that it ga hers up superfluous laborers in 
the East—young and enterprising men—and sends them 
out through al! the length and breadth of the extreme 
Weat to plant churchcs, and through them to min ster 
that crowning pecessity of every great community, re- 
ligious and moral influence. 

The relation of the mupistry to the welfare of the 
whole country is worthy of « moment’s consideration. 
An impression has gone abroad that ministers are men 
that are educated and put in c mfortable places to save 
souls; and that the church is lke Noah’s Ark, meant to 
carry folks through this life, and land tnem safely on 
the other side of the flo.d; ard if you judge by many 
cburches as you see them in cities, and by the career of 
many ministers who are far more engrossed in public 
labor than in parochial and h usehold work, perbaps 
that may bave some color of trutb in it; but taking the 
ministry at large it is a very different thing from a soul. 
saving instrumentality. It includes that; but it goes 
upon the theory tbat the soul is saved through the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ by a course of spiritual prep- 
aration, and that it is through education and develop- 
ment, through muralizing and religious influences, that 
the soul is brought into a salvable state. 

There are two theories prevalent in respect to this 
world. One is that it is a world which has been para- 
lyzed, and which can never recoverfrom the shock, and 
that we are to gather off from the surface of it just as 
many men as we Can, and save them, and let the rest 
go, and leave the old ship to founder in the sea. 

The other theory is, that the world is a seed that bas 


just eprouted, and that is yet to develop national life, 
and all forms of civility; and that it is the office-work 
of the church and the ministry to cast in their influence 
tor the sake of the ever-increasing future. 

In this last point of view the ministry and the church 
have not an ignoble position, but a sublime function. 
ltisfurtbem to minister to growing communities, to 
industry, to society, to legislation, to all the great in- 
terests of the commonwealib. It is for them to per- 
petually generate and diffuse that moral influence which 
is indispensable to the highest forms of civilization. 
Churches are the only centers whose very business it is 
to develop morality. They are engines that are built 
expressly for that end. The newspaper is not. In 
large cities, and in special conditions cf soc'ety, churches 
may be full of men of misconduct—and they are. 
Church members bave leen breaking down in Maine, 
in Massacbusetts, in Connecticut, and even in New 
York; and many criticisms have been made in respect 
to the fact that churches do not any longer answer the 
end of their existence, and that they fail to hold up 
their members. 

Why, the best agricultural industry in the world can- 
not prevent floods, nor droughts, nor insect summers, 
nor blight, nor murrain; but it does not follow that the 
church is altogether bad because men break down 
under such extrinsic influences as have been at work 
among us. When great wars bave disjointed the mo- 
raiity of a great continent, when gross immoralities 
have prevailed and poisoned the whole imagination of 
& generation, it is pot to be supposed that the church 
has uo part nor lot in the mischicfs that cnsue; but al- 
though there are in churches multitudes of men that 
are not wortby of their calliog, and that do break down 
under evil influences, yet the fact remains that, from 
the planting of these colovies to this very hour, the 
churches of this country—and that without any dis- 
crimination of denominations—bave been the central 
factor of the public spirit that has wrought toward 
morality as well as toward religion. 

And we are not to consider ministers merely as 
preachers: they are that, and in large parishes they are 
Ouly that, by reason of the peculiar conditions which 
exist there; but in the great mujority of cases, in cities, 
in towns and io villages all through the land, ministers 
are nut balf so influential in the pulpit as they are by 
their personal supervision of all the enginery of mo- 
rality and of socicty outside of it, They ure the men 
who lead the movements in temperance. They are the 
men who promote schools, who visit them, and who in- 
cite the minds of parents to look after their children, 
They are the men who give wise counsel. Tuey are the 
men, in short, who are doing what no newspapers and 
no political influences can do. They are the men that 
gather and group the few together who represent the 
higher thoughts, the truer ambitions and the purer ways 
of life. If to their o:her virtues they add eloquence of 
discussion and skill of ministration in the pulpit, so 
much the better; but if every one of them was dumb 
in the pulpit, the influence of the parochial functions 
performed by the ministry through this country is im- 
measurable. 

We are accustomed to thiok tbat he is the usful min- 
ister Whose name is in the newspapers, whose sermons are 
prioted and sent out through the community, and who 
is much in the thoughts and on the lips of men; but 
there are hundreds of useful meo who are little known 
and low down. There are hundreds of men who are 
working unseen, unpraised, almost uosympathised with, 
in the lower walks of life. There are hundreds and 
thousands of menin the town, in the hamlet, io the 
wilderness, among pew populations, everywhere, going 
forth in the essential spirit of the gospel, not couuting 
their lives dear to them, to hold up the standard of the 
cross, under which march all morals and equities and 
refinements of life, having faith in the declaration tiat 
‘** Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to cme.” 
Take away the ministry and the churches of this coun- 
try, and you take away the daylight, and bring in, if 
not darkness, at least twilight. Talk about science and 
lectures taking the place of the preaching of the gospel 
in Christian churches! You might as well propose to 
obliterate the stars, and use glow-worms at night to 
light up the darkness! 

The country pastor is the most active promoter and 
supervisor of everytuing that belongs to the higher 
civilization of society. He is foremost in every salutary 
work, 

Now, throughout the whole of that vast territory of 
which I have been speaking there 1s a need, and a cry- 
ing need, of men who shall take their lives in their 
hands and go forth to the waste places which are begin- 
ning to be built, and to keep before the minds of those 
that bave wandered far from home and from the 
restrain’s of public sentiment in the older States the 
truths that sanctified their childhood, and the ¢ssocia- 
tions that made something dear and precious to them 
over and above the bread that perisheth, and over and 
above sordid wealth—for wealth that has no morality 
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and aspiration is sordid, is rusted, and rusts the pos- 


sessor. 
Such 1s the function of the Christian church. I speak 
not of our church alone, but of every church. I speak 


of the old hoary-headed Roman Catholic Cburch, which 
is doing unspeakable good tbrough the West. I speak 
of the Episcopal Courcb, whose machinery is more diffi 
cult of transplantation, but which appears in every 
sivilized community to represent one element of the 
great Christian church. I speak of the Methodist Church, 
that never before, nor anywhere else, found such an 
opening for its peculiar mode of preaching to a!! people. 
I speak of the Baptist churches, that are spreading 
themselves abroad wherever there is so much water as 
that a man can ¢> more than ankle deep across the 
stream. I| speak of our Presbyterian brethren who carry 
with them, as do the Congregational churches, the 
College, the Academy, the Household, as the great 
engines by which they work upon the community. I 
speak of the great brotherhood of Christian men and 
women who are at work in these wilderness States—for 
certainly they may be called wilderness States, 

It is for you aod me to serve our country by serving 
these great Statcs at a time when every single influence 
exerted in their bebalf will be a hundred fold greater 
than it will be in the time of your children, and my 
children, and their children. Now is the time, before 
these S'ates have taken a set, to fashion them. Now is 
the time to give tnem the impulse which, once taken, 
| ke the tide will continue to rise till it fills every bay 
and estuary; und it is for us to have a part in this 
great work. My beart isin it, my faith is init, my 
hope is in 1’. The love I bear for this land is only next 
to that whicn | bear to my father’s and mother’s 
memory, and to my God. So great a nation, so grand 
a nition in possibilities, with so magnificent a territory, 
with such worderful blessings in the heavens above and 
upon the earth beneath, so nourished by two oceans 
that bring their treasure to either abore, so filled with 
goodly institutious and beneficent and noble common- 
wealtbs, a nation that has had such a glorious ancestry 
and tbat has such glorious legends with whicb to go 
down into the future—this great and glowing laud 
whose voice shall speak for Christ in the coming ages 
and affect the civilization of the whole globe—for this 
I live, for this daily I pray. 

It is my pride, and it is almost the one pride I cherish 
—and shal! cling to until the day of my death—that this 
cluich, dear and precious to me as my own personality, 
has, in the providence of God, linked itself in days 
gone by to the great critical movements that have 
transformed this nation, and made it a free Christian 
nation. It is the glory of this church that it does not 
live for itself alore. Il would tbat wbhea one and another 
of you shall go up from tbe church militant to tbe 
church triumphant, and look down on the field of your 
eartbly Jabors, you may find that Plymouth Church bas 
borne its part in the generous contribution of men and 
women to the cause of Christ; of treasure of silver and 
gold where such treasure was needed, but much more 
of workers for morality and religion. 

To do this work is the great function of the American 
Missionary Society, which, if it be not nobler than, is 
pext totbat other great missionary association in this land. 
I have great reasou to be attached to this society, for I 
was a beneficiary of it. I ate my bread out of its treasury 
during the first years of my ministry. And for this great 
society, whose field is the continent, and whose work 
to-day urges it forward, I ask from you a very liberal 
contribution. lIask that men that are accustomed to 
give five dollars will give ten, that those who are 
accustomed to give twenty-five will give fifty, and that 
thoge that are accustomed to give a hundred will give 
five bundred. 


Che Sunday-School. 


SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. * 
April 6. Job xxxiii., 14-30. 
“ My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him.''"—HeEns. xii., 5. 

\HERE is no book the interpretation of which has 
given rise to greater discussion than the Book of 
Job. Who was its author? When was it written’ 
What was its object? What is its character? Is it 
history? or poetry? or philosophy? or philosopby in the 
form of dramatic poetry? is it fact? or fiction? or 
fiction founded on fact’ Space forbids an argument of 
these questions bere; I can on'y in a paragraph give, 
as a necessary key to my interpretation of this single 

extract, my understanding of the entire book. 


* The best helps for the Biblical atudent in the study of Job 
are Lange's volume on Job, especially Dr. Tayler Lewis's 
paraphrase, notes and supplementary matter, and Rossiter 
Raymond's admirable little monograph, with its musically 
metrical version. There is some question whetber the speech 
of Elthu properly belongs to tbe original poem or is an addi- 
tion of a later date moet evangelical scholars believe ip ite 
genuineness. 


I believe, then, the Book of Job to bea book of in- 
spired poetry, and therefore, like all other Hebrew 
poeiry, to have in ita prophetic element. It is a relig- 
ious poem, an allegory, a parable, a sacred drama. 
There may have been some historical basis for the narrs- 
tive; probably there was; since literary criticism indicates 
that all the great poems of antiquity, the Iliad for ex- 
ample, and even its myths, that of Hercules, for example, 
had a certain Listorical basis. There may bave been, 
probably was, such a man as Job, who was recognized 
in his day and community as a man of singular probity, 
who met with singular reverses and sorrows, who bore 
them with unexampled though perplexed resigoation, 
and whose life experiences formed the material out of 
which this poem was constructed. How much, however, 
of bistoric truth there is in the narrative it 1s now im- 
possible to know and useless to conjecture; nor is the 
question one of the slightest importance. 

The autbor is wholly unknown. He was probably a 
Jew; but he places the sceve of bis drama at a period 
anterior to theeorganization of tbe Jewish nation, or 
outside its horizon. The scenery is that of the far 
East; the characters are pious heathen; the atmosphere 
is that of natural religion. There is no temple, no 
prophet, no written law, no outward revelation. Job 
is a godly man who has known notbing more of God 
than was known to Buddha or Socrates or many anotber 
person of spiritual character who bas lived enly in the 
light of nature. He has believed in a God and in his 
moral goverament; bus believed that if one obeys the 
monitious of bis own conscience, lives worthily, deals 
bonestly with bis neighbors, is just in judgment, is kind 
to the poor, the Lord will prozper him in all his way. 
He bas acted on this faith, But sudden adversity bas 
overtaken him; one disaster after another bas fallen on 
nim, Ilis children, his property, his bealth are taken 
from him. Only his wife is left, and it would bave 
been a blessing if she bad been taken also. His three 
friends call on him in his affliction. They adhere in 
their philosopby to the doctriue, ‘* Be virtuous and you 
will be happy.” They insist that Job has been guilty 
of some sin that has brought this deserved penalty upon 
him. He indignantly repels the accusation. He de- 
clares his probity; at the same time, with a tone of bit- 
terness, be decl. res tbe injustice of Providence, 

“He consumes the righ'eous and the wicked.” “He 
mocks at the distress of the innoceot.’” * The carth is given 
into the band of the wicked.” “1 will speak in the bitterness 
of soul; I will say unte God, do not bold me guilty; show me 
wherefore thou contendest with me.” “I will speak, and 
answer thou me, How many are my iniquities and sins? My 
transgression and my sin make known to me?” “The ear 
heard and blessed me: and the eye saw and witnessed for me. 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the orphan and 
him that had no helper.” “I put on righteousness; and it 
clothed itself with me; asa mant e and a turban was my rec- 
titude,”* * 

To bim at length came two answers, one that of Elihu, 
the other that of the Almighty out of the whirlwind. 
Neither answer throws much light on the origin of evil. 
Neitber explains the secret of sorr »w, or does more than 
suggest its sacred mission. But this sacred mission is 
sugyvested by Ehhu; and nowhere in bis address more 
eloquently or beautifully than in this thirty-third chap- 
ter. It contains the germs of that sacred philosophy of 
which the Sth chapter of Romans, the 12th of Hebrews 
and the 7th of Revelation may be regarded as the com- 
pleted tree. The object of the Book of Job appears to 
me to be to show the need of a revealed God, by exbibit- 
ing in dramatic form the unutterable darkness of soul, 
the perplexity aod despair of skepticism, into which the 
noblest and most thoughtful are pluoged if in inexplica- 
ble sorrow they bave no other light than that of natural 
religion. At the same time it hiots that comfort of the 
Gospel, whose most blessed revelation of God gives him 
the name of ** The Comforter,” whose most blessed in- 
vitation is, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” and whose most 
blessed promise is, ‘‘ Blessed are ye that mourn for ye 
sball be comforted.” 

If | have read the Book of Job correctly, this chap- 
ter must be read not us a divine revelation of a Saviour 
but as the interpretation of a dim and shadowy hope, 
even in the soul of him who knows no Saviour, who 
has received no outward revelation of a God, who has 
no Bible, no propoet, no miracle, no historical religion 
to guide and guard him, but who bas a hope of that 
which Curist has converted from a bope into a faith. 
It is the spiritual yearning of a devout Deist; unin- 
structed, but longing, with prophetic aspiration, for that 
which Christ gives. 

O why against Him dost thou make complaint, 

Tbat by no word of His He answereth 7 

For God dues speak— He speaketh once— 

Again, agaliu—tbough man regard it pot; 

In dreams, in visions of ihe night, 


In slumberings on the bed ; 
When falls on man the overwhelming sieep. 


Then opens he their ear, 

And seals the warning given : 
*Chap. ix., 2, 23, x. 12: 

Conant’s version. 


xiv 26,24; xxix. Dr. 
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To make man put away his deed. 

To hide from man the way of pride, 

That from the pit he may ker p back his soul, 
Hia life from perishing on the spear. 


Witb anguish is he chastened on bis bed— 

His every bone—a never ceasing pain; 

So that his very \ife abhorreth bread, 

His flesh from sight so wastes away, 

His bones, before concealed from view, !aid bare, 
U nto perdition draweth nigh his sou! : 

His life awaits the messengers of death. 


And is there then no angel on his side. 

No interceding one,—ot thousands chief 

To make known unto man His righteousness ? 
To show unto him grace, and say: 

Deliver bim from going down to death; 

A ransom I have found’’? 


Moist as in childhood grows his flesh again, 
And to his youthful day doth he return. 

He prays to God and God accepts his prayer, 
And leta him see His face with joy, 

And thus gives back to man his righteousness. 


Hark to his song to men: thus does he sing : 
* 1] sinned, I made my way perverse, 
And it was not requited me; 
My soul hath He redeemed from passing to the grave, 
My life, that it may yet behold the lignt.”’ 


Bebold! in all these ways, so dealeth God. 

Time after time, and times again, with man: 

His soul to rescue from the grave, 

That it may joy in ligbt—the light of those who live.* 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

Verses 13-15. God does not kerp silence. He speaks; 
not with audible utterance, but with the still, small 
voice which the soul hears; speaks to the innermost 
consciousness of men; speaks, though meno regard it 
not. To tbe mourner he speaks, and grief is assuaged 
and the sorrowipg soul is comforted; to the perplexed 
he speaks, and proves himself to be in very truth the 
Ligbt of the world; to the sinner, burdened by remorse, 
he speaks, and the storm-tossed sou! bearing the words, 
‘* Peace, be still,” experiences a great calm. This is 
what Fenelon calls *‘ the inexpressible voice of Christ 
in the soul.” 

Verses 16-18. This voice of God to the soul >f the 
attentive is the voice of a R-deemer, a Saviour, a De- 
liverer. He warns, admuvisters, inspires, comforts, 
guides, that he may induce his children to put their evil 
from before his eyes, that they may be saved from 
destruction, from fallivg into the pit, from rushing on to 
the spear-thrust. 

Verses 19-22. To this end is all the chastening of 
sorrow. God does not willingly afflict the children of 
men. He does not in wrath punish them. Whom he 
loves be chastens, Anguish, disease, the very fear of 
death are all ministers of his grace, which work out 
good to those that love God, which prepare them for 
immortality. 

Verses 23, 24. Wondering at the seeming silence of 
God, distraugaot, perplexed, burdened by sin, harried by 
care, beaten by sorrow, the soul longs for some Helper, 
some Guide, with voice audible, with form palpable. 
Is trere noéphysician near’ Is there no balm and 
healing for the soul? Is there no angel to intercede fur 
the sorrowing, in bis seemingly pitiless life, to open to 
bim the way of righteousness, to show bim grace? 
This is the question of ail ages, of all nations, of ail 
religions. Elihu’s question is a prepbecy, because the 
questioning of every honest, earnest, spiritually thought- 
tul soul is a prophecy, by its yearaing for that Gospel 
to which it unconsciously points, as every healthy appe- 
tite is a provbetic intimation of fvod fitted to satisfy it. 

Verses 25-28. The hope of the Gospel fills tae soul 
with a new life, renews its youth, makes tne anticipa- 
tions of old age brighter than the bvopes of childavod, 
gives assurance of recunciliation with God. brings the 
prod'gal to his Fatber’s house with rejoicing, and gives 
him the promise of a new birth, and witb it a new man- 
hood, a new character, more than his childhood right- 
eousness again. 

Verses 27-30. Thus the cry of the despairing is turoed 
into a song of rej icing: 1 sinned, but was not con- 
demned. My soul has been redeemed; not ouce, or 
twice, but time after time; rescued from its own undo- 
ing that it may rejoice in tbe light and love of God 
and in the companionship of those whom he has ran- 
somed from the dead. 

(1) The voice of God speaks to the sou! of man; (2) 
it is the voice of a Redeemer from sin; (3) who makes 
sorrow the minister of Lis love; (4) who iaterpreis his 
grace by One chief among ten thousand, the Deliverer 
from despair and death; (5) who gives back to man his 
wasted life and the lost hopes of his childhood in the 
assurance of a new and immortal life; (6) aod for his 
cry, ‘‘Ob, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death!” gives him the song of 
the Redeemed, *‘ Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood.” (Rev. v., 9.) 


* With one or two verbal modifications I have followed 
here Dr. Tayler Lewis's Rhythmiocal Version in Lange's Com- 
mentary on Job. Compare Dr. Conant’s Revised Version: 
Am. Bible Union. 
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Che Home. 


MOTHER'S WORK. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


EAR patient woman, o'er your children bending 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 

Or list the simple prayers to God ascending 

Ere slumber veil them in its soft eclipse, 
[ wonder. do you dream that seraphs love you, 

And sometimes smooth the pathway for your feet; 
That oft their silvery pinions float above you, 

When life is tangied and its cross roads meet ? 


So wan and tired, tbe whole long day so busy, 
To laugh or weep, at times, you bardly know, 
So mary trifies make the poor brain dizzy. 
So many errands call vou to and fro. 
Small garments stitching. weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Your hours pases. unheeded all the glories 
Of that great world beyond your nursery stairs. 


One schoolmate’s pen has written words of beauty, 
Her poems sing themse]ves into the beart. 
Another's brush has magic: you have duty; 
No time to spare for poetry or art, 
But only time for training little fingers. 
And teaching youthful spirits to be true; 
Yon know not with what famine woma” lingers, 
With art alone to fill her, watching you. 


And yet, [ think you'd rather keep the babies, 
Albeit their heads grow heavy on your arm, 
Than have the poet's fair. «enchanted may-bes, 
The artist's visions, rich with dazz!ing charm. 
Swevt are the troubles of the happy hours, 
For evenin weariness your soul is blest, 
And rich contentm: nt all your b ing dowers 
That yours is not a hushed aid empty nest. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HOME. 
BETWEEN MR. BEECHER AND LAICUS. 


TREE CULTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
DENING. 

Laicus: How many varieties of trees Pave you 
growing in your grounds at Peekskill? 

Mr. Beecher: 1 io not know exactly, but I should 
think I mu-t have three or four hundred species of 
trees avd -hrubs. Mine is said to be one of the best 
you g collectious in the United States of America. I 
began planting it about fifteen years since. It con- 
tains specimens of such trees from the differeut re- 
gions of the whole globe as will stand our climate. 
Il suppose that I have one hundred species of ever- 
greensa'one. There are about twenty pives, tifteen 
or twenty species of maple. and ten of oaks, and 
gradually | am filling up the list so as to eventually 
form au urboretum. Many of them ure shade trees, 
and the collection is very largely ornamental. Ihave 
amongst the fruit- bearing trees thr e or four hundred 
pears. tw or three hundred apple trees, some filty 
or sixty cherries, aud a hun ired plums, more or less, 

iaicus: Did you largely supervise tbe planting 
your-elf? 

Mr. Beecher: Yes; my men were trained under me, 
When I have not done it my-relf I have got some ex- 
pert. La-t year in grading round my house and 
transplanting I employed my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Oliver Buliard, who was the assistant superintendent 
of Brooklyn Park under Olmstead. He is one of the 
best bands in grading soil, aud one of the most ex- 
penenced men | know in transplanting. 

Laicus: How did you acquire the kno ledge neces 
sary for tree-plauting? Did you always bave it? 

Mr. Beecher: | think the first idea of working the 
soil with a relish came from se ing the enthu-iasm of 
my brother, the. Rev. George Beecher. who culti- 
vated a garden out West—at Batavia, Ohio. I then 
paid but little attention to it. At Luwrenceburg 
tor two years I hed no ground; but when I went 
to Indianapolis, after a year or two I came into 
possession of a whole block of ground. At that time 
there were but few persons in the town who cared 
for the culture of flowers or shrubs. I can pow recall 
buttwo; Mrs. Bobbs,aud Mrs. Dr. Mears. Ground was 
ample, and the climate admirable, yet po attention 
was paid to horticulture and floriculture, compar- 
atively; and as a part of my pa-toral duty to the 
people I began to cultivate a garden and distribute 
bulbs and plants. To make my work effectual I had 
my-elf to succeed init; so | borrowed all the books on 
gardening intbeState Library, got the theory, and set 
at work to put it in practice, using good ordinary 
common-seuse. succeeded almort from the begina- 
ning. | used to rai-e fine lettuce, cabbage aud small 
fruits; and limported from an Eastern nursery one 
year quite a large invoice of garden shrubs to be 
auctioned, and the next year another, a larger one, 
which was -imilarily distributed through the town. I 
got one or two nurserymen—Aaron Aldridge, Reuben 
Regan, of Putnam County, Williams and one or two 
others—to join in forming a little horticultural 
society. 

At this time I was engaged in incessant revival 
labor, and sometimes preached daily for montbs to- 
gether. I found it vecessary to break the circuit of 
electric influence, and therefore got out of the State 
Library Loudon’s Encyclopedias in four or five great 
fat volumes. I used to spend my after get- 
ting through my work at bome readiug these books. 
They were a perfect fascination to mes, and through 
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them I became quite well acquainted with almost 
every department of gardening—fioral, fruit, arboral 
and ornamental—so much so that I knew the Duke of 
Devonsbire'’s place better, I suspect, than he did. 
When I was at Chateworth in )863 I asked the gar- 
dene for this, that, and the other thing, which bad 
perished or gove by neglect to waste or were hardly 
known to the people on the ground, but which I had 
read of in Loudon and wanted to see. 

Out of these circumstances grew the publication 
of the **‘ Western Farmer aud Gardener.”” Vance 
Noel, proprietor of the “Indiana Journal,”’ one 
day said: ** Mr. Beecher, who is there who could edit 
an agricultural departmeutin the ‘Journal’? I said, 
“I don’t know anybody but myself.” ** Well, will 
you?” * Yes.” Of course it was done without com- 
pensation. We never thought, at that day, of pay- 
ing for lectures or literary work. We guve every 
thing free, aud boarded ourselves. So he sent for 
exchanges to agricultural newspapers anda | com- 
menced to furnish every week a column or a col- 
ump and a balf of matter on this subject. It soon 
occurred to him that it would not be a bad plan to 
put the type once set into pamphlieé form, and in 
a very few months this issue developed into the 
“Farmer and Gardener.’ Well, this had a cir- 
culation in the West and went to the priucipal 
florists in the Eust—amongst others to Wilder, of 
Dorchester, Boston, and Hovey, who just then was 
enguged in a controversy on strawberry culture with 
Longworth, of Cincinnati. I took Longworth’s side, 
and wus known to mapy of these men solely as Henry 
Ward Beecher, editor of the ** Western Farmer’; 
they had not the slightest suspicion that | was a 
clergyman. Wilder, of Dorchester, bad a good gur- 
dever who knew the “ Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener,” and had great respect forits opinions. I went 
there one day to dinner, and Wilder introduced me 
to his gardener as its editor. The man took me all 
round the greenhouses. I knew all about the calce- 
olarias, gloxinias and achimenes,. but vet I had never 
seen a single one of tbem in all my life. I knew them 
by their names. Wheu I entered the flower- houses | 
saw whole banks of them in bloom. I asked, ** What 
arethey?” **O,” bereplied, * they are the Van Houten, 
and they are the Lady Alice Peel.” I said, * Yes, 
yes; but what is the flower?” He did not understand 
what I weaut. I said, I know allabout them from 
books, but 1 have never seen tbem in growth.” I had 
actually toinquire for the cinerarias und other flowers 
that I bad written articles about; although I was ac- 
quainted with their origin, method of cultivation 
and names, I did rot know them. 

When I came to the Fast my gardening ceased until! 
I bought a farm at Lennox. That wae too far awny. 
Then I came down to Mattawan, on the Hudson 
River, for two years. There I could only run a gar- 
den. When I occupied my present residence my 
means were small and my expenses large. and | 
could make only an imperfect beginning; but I did 
b+ gin at once, and every year since I have added 
steadily to my stock. I plant a large quantity of dif- 
ferent trees in nur-eries and when they aredeveloped 
I see which are the good ones, select the best and 
transplant them to where they are to remain. In 
this way I get very good specimens in very good 
situations. 

Laicus: I have a plot of, say, three acres, which lies 
on the surface of the rock. There is but very thin 
soi] on the place. What would you advise me to 
plant upon it, fruit or shade trees? or is the selection 
a matter of individual fancy? 

Mr. Beecher: Plant buth; you want some shade 
trees and you waut some trees for beauty. There ure 
many fruit trees not balf so necessary to man as a tree 
whose only fruit is beauty. 

Latcus: In commencing to plant, what lines of trees 
do you advise me toadopt? Ido not intend to form 
a large collection, but only want a few for the sake 
of ornament. 

Mr. Beecher: I should take the intermediate-sized 
evergreeus and plant around your house a suitable 
number of them to give it an air of cheerfulness 
throughout the winter. That would include many of 
the pines, spruces, retinosporas and junipers. The 
variety is so great pow, and the species so many, 
that a man may assemble a very large number in his 
ahrubbery. Out of junipers he may get twenty 
species without the least difficulty. They are not very 
large growers, and by a suitable combination of them 
you may make a garden on the windy sice of your 
house, with a little ability, that will make a beau- 
tiful nook of it. The retinosporas are extremely 
beautiful. Almost ali of them are low growers. 
They do not run over twenty feet high. Then there 
are a good many of the shade trees you could plant— 
a selection of maples, for instance, such as the rock 
maple, the silver maple and the sugar maple. There 
are maples which grow in the shape of the old 
Lombardy poplar; the Weir's maple, whose leaves 
are as fine almost as the fern; there are the Japan 
maples; the polymorphum sanguincum, a_ blood 
red maple clear into August. There are the black 
and copper beeches, and such trees as the aldus 
laciniatua, or cut-leaved alder, so that a man may 
juet as well, if be makes a right @ftart, reject the 
common and heavy trees, and put in a few delicate 
ones suitaole to small grounds, which will not endan- 
ger shading the bouse too much and be cheerful both 
in summer and winter. The deciduons trees should 


be mixed with the evergreens, so that when the de 
ciduous trees shed their leaves the evergreens will 
stand and carry asense of life through the winter. 
and they will also attract a great many birds around 
your house. They will not do s0 on your hill, because 
you are too high up. 

Laicus:; What should I do to secure a good growth 
of trees where I am—ou the top of a rock with a very 
slaty soil? In some places the rock almost crops 


up. 
Mr. Beecher: Sell your place and go down into the 


valley. That’s the only remedy I know, except you 
zo to the expense of digging holes in the rocks and 
filling up witb soil, as they do on the sides of the Alps 
and in Palestine. You have to make atub of each, 
and then you must cut itawaysoasto let itdrain. If 
you let the water accumulate and make a cistern of - 
it your trees won't stay there long. 

Laiceus: In building a house, is it wise to build on 
the top of a bill? 

Mr. Beecher: Except for a few summer months, it 
isnot wise todoso. There is nothing so bard toimprove 
asa hilltop, nothing that costs so much, is so labor. 
ous and expensive, and that shows so little for the 
work thatis put upon it—unless you lay out an enor- 
ous amount. Such places, generally speaking, are 
windblown, and it willtake a great deal of time be- 
fore young trees will grow up sufficiently to form 
any shelter to your house; and you will have to plant 
twice as much ground as ordinarily, because you are 
pot upon a level. I am better off, because I have 
chosen the side of the bill. 

Laicus:; What is the best tree to set out for an 
avenue? 

Mr. Beecher: There is no best tree, but ove of the best 
is the Liriodendron tulipifera, the tulip-tree—white 
wood, they call it in the West. If you can get good 
fine soil for your avenue and plant it with that tree, 
when it is fifty years old it will be one of the grand- 
est man ever sew. If the soilis not so good—clavey 
and moist—planut beech trevs.. 

Laicus: What kind of soil does the elm need ? 

Mr. Beecher: A rich loam —meadow soil, not wet— 
to bring it to its best estate. 

Laicus: The handsomest avenue I ever saw iu my 
life, next to the great elm avenue in Connecticut, is 
one pear Cornwall, formed by the upper branches of 
the trees interlacing so as to make a perfect Gothic 
arch. 

Mr. Beecher: Willow would be one of the most 
beautiful trees for the purpose if it were not so brittle 
and short-lived. When it gets large, and you begin 
to become proud of the tree, perhaps the snow suaps 
off a great branch, and there you have a wounded 
soldier holding out hie maimed limb at onoon. Then 
they become rotten and hollow, and blow over. They 
are very beautiful, but they don’t do for permanent 
trees. In England I saw a good many grand trees, but 
the finest were some old English beeches in the rear 
of Warwick Castle. 

Laicus: We do not grow many oaks ip this country 
—that is, s0 generally as is the case in Kogland. 

Mr. Beecher: They crow abundantly in the Weat 
and in California; but there are also a good many 
here in the East. In New Jersey there are some mag- 
nificent trees. 

Laicus;: To get shade quickly, what are some of the 
best quick-growing trees 

Mr. Beecher: The locust is one, the ailanthus is 
another, the catalpa, and the paulonta imperialixs, 
where these will stand the climate: there is the 
virgilia lutea, which grows very rapidly, and the 
silver-leaved maple, which is of extreme rapidity. 
But of these I cvn tell you more in detail, for | have 
at home catalogues of trees and their different proper- 
ties, colors and follage. 

Laicus: tam told that in Japan at this season 
camellia trees, growing to the size of the elm, are 
covered with white and pink flowers, although the 
winter is fora short season there as cold as it is here, 
and the snow lies about their trunks for weeks. 
What is the reason that they will not live out of doors 
here while they grow spoptaueously on the Japanese 
hills? 

Mr. Beecher: It does not siinply depend upon the 
cold, but a good deal on the pressure of the air. Many 
trees flourish five, six and seven thousand feet above 
sea-level in California which are killed at Peekskill. 
Some of the finest evergreens in Oregon will not 
besr our summer heat, though they will bear our 
winter. They will bear removal toa State where the 
climate does not change very much all the year round, 
but there is no endurance or elagticity ip them, and if 
you bave avery hot summer and a very cold winter 
the extreme vibration kills them. There is the sequoia 
gigantea ; 1 can’t raise it, and have wasted lotsa of 
them. 

Laicus; Your starting point, then, was the study of 
books, followed by the practical application in a small 
way of what you learned from them. | should like 
to know the titles of two or three good standard 
books that I can get for my own assistance. 

Mr. Beecher: There is Downing’s * Landscape Gar- 
denivg;’ and ove most admirable in every respect, 
which you can get from Appleton’s, is Scott's Su- 
burban Landscape Gardening.” It ix a subscription 
book; but the Appletons will do a public service if 
they will get up a cheaper edition and sell it over the 
counter. It is by far the best thing yet made, for 
rural architecture and ornamental gardening com- 
bined. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question.—Will Mrs. Beecher give us a good receipt for 
cooking tough birds-- pigeons, quails, ete? 

Answer.—Old birds or fowls are best stewed. Clean 
thoroughly. and let them remain fifteen or twenty 
tninutes iu cold water to draw out the blood, About 
five minutes before taking them from te water 
throw iu one or two teaspoons of soda and wash 
again, to remove any strong odor or taste, then 
rinse off thoroughly and fill plump with dressing to 
suit the taste; and tie each bird into a good shape. 
Lay some thin slices of salt pork that have soaked 
fifteen or twenty minutes in cold water on the 
bottom of the kettle, or soup digester, which ts 
better; then put ov the birds, packing them closely, 
breasts uppermost, and put a very thin slice of salt 
pork on the breast of each. Cut in a few slices of 
carrot, one small stalk of celery, a very little chopped 
onion, and a teaspoonful of sugar. Pour enough 
boiling water over all to cover them completely, and 
cover closely; cook them till teuder, and the water 
nearly boiled away. If it boils out before the birds 
are tender enough more boiling water must be added. 

When tender, season with pepper and salt; but as 
they are cooked with salt pork be careful not to add 
salt till you taste, and then add but a little at a time. 
Lay each bird on a slice of well buttered toast aud set 
to keep hot tillthe gravy isipade. Weta teaspoonful 
of corn starch iu milk, ora little browned flour. When 
a thin paste stir in half ateacup of milk and pour it 
tothe gravy. Let it boil up a minute, and pour over 
the birds. 

Or, instead of the slices of pork, cut the pork in 
narrow strips, and, after soaking a few minutes 
in cold water, draw the strips through the breast 
of the birds witha “larding needle” put them into 
the oven and bake till a gviden brown, sprinkling 
over a little Nour, and basting them occasionally. 
When brown invert a saucer on the bottom of the 
kettle, or digester, to prevent the gravy scorching, 
and pack the birds close together on it, pour in all the 
liquor inthe bake pan, and add the vegetables and 
proceed as first directed. About twenty minutes be- 
fore they ure dome remove the cover and put a few 
-mnail bits of butter over the birds. Sift flour all over 
them, pour ona teacup of rich cream, add the pepper 
aud what salt nay be needed, cover agam closely, 
au deook slowly fora half hour, theutakeap There 
should buve been enw ugh four sprinkled over them 
tomake the gravy thick enough, but, if not, wetup a 
li the im milk and put t> the gravy, first removing the 
at the bottom, let .t boil five minutes, stirring 
coustuutly, then pour over the birds and serve hot. 


Of whatare scouriog balls made? 

Ansiwer.—Scouring balls are bow almost superseded 
by other cleansing compounds. Some balls are made 
simply of © Fuller's karth,” but the best are made of 
Fucters Earth, soup and ox gall, made into balls 
wud died. Toe ox-gall, we think, is quite as effect- 
ive when used alone. It is an excellent article for 
removing grease =pots from silks, ete., as it unites 
with the grease without injuring the fabric, and 
peverally uot disturbing the color. It can be used 
fresh from the butcher's, or the * prepared gall” can 
be bougot at the drugygist's. 

Question.— Please give a receipt for the white sauce used 
often with game. 

Answer.— Boil an onion in a pint of milk till it is 
like a jelly; then strain, and stir into the boiling milk 
sifted bread crumbs, enough to make it like thick 
cream wheu well beaten. Beat while boiling and 
seuson with ralt, black and cayenne pepper and a 
little nutmeg. 

(Jucstion.. How can LT restore color that is taken out of ar 
treles of dress 

inswer.—lIt the color is taken out by acids wet the 
spots with liquid ammouia to kill the acid, and then 
wet with chloroform to restore the color. If the color 
ix destroyed by alkalies wet with acid to destroy 
the alkali, and then with the chloroform to restore 
the color, 

ueation.. Will you wive a simple receipt for omelet 

-lnswer.—Measure out one tablespoonful of wilk 
lor each egg to be used, and as much butter, pepper, 
und salt as will season to your taste. Beat the eggs 
-eparately very stiff, add the yelks to the milk, but- 
ter. ete., beating them well together; lastly, add the 
whites, Stir well and turu into a hot buttered sauce- 
pan. Do not let it get hard, but roll the mixture in 
the pan, leaving it moist inthe middle. It takes but 
au few minutes to cook; overdone, it will be bard and 
indigestible. 

Question.—Are not some omelets baked? If so. will you 
wive the receipt? 

Answcr.—Yes. Beat the yelks of six eggs till foamy, 
and stir them into a cup and a half of «weet milk, a 
little salt and pepper, and a tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed smooth tea little cold milk; lastly, add the 
whites beaten very stiff. Pour all into a hot, butter d 


pan, and let it boil until it thickens, stirring all the - 
time. Asseon as it is thickened. pour into an omelet 


or baking dish, aud brown in a quick oven. 


Qurstion.—Is there not some receipt for cooking chicken 
livers besides using them for gravy or simply cooking them 
“ith the chicken 

ai nswer.—Chicken livers will be found to make a nice 
side dish. First fry half an onion in butter. Be careful 
and not letit scorch. When the onion is nearly done 


put in a slice of salt pork, cut thin, having first ' garret. Poor child! I am afraid I shall never see ' 


washed it well in cvld water. When the pork is halt 
done put in the livers, cover the frying-pau closely, 
and cook slowly till well done and of a delicate 
brown; season with pepper and salt, then take out 
the livers and arrange neatly on some evenly cut 
slices of buttered toast. Shake some flour into the 
frying-pan on the drippings; let it boil up till the flour 
is fully saturated, but not scorched. Pour a little 
boiling water into the pan as soou as the flour is 
cooked, season with salt and pepper, and let it boil ti'lit 
the kens, then pour through a strainer over the livers. 
Put a border of rice and a few sprigs of parsley round 
the livers, and if you choose ornament with some 
hard-boiled eggs cut in balf quarters, notin slices. It 
is worthless if not eaten hot. 


(uestion.—Can you tel, us what this pressed yeast is, and if 
you think it good’ 

Ansiwer.—The pressed yeast isa German invention 
made from wheat pressed into small cakes and 
wrapped in tin-foil. Wedo not know how the wheat 
is prepared; but the yeast is very goed, 


A correspondent serds thejfollowing: “Hulled corn ; 
a better way. Ove quart of corn put to soak at night 
in warm water. Ino the morning change the water to 
enough to boil it in, put ina rounding teaspoonful 
of soda and boil till it will hull. Rinse as you would 
any corn.’ 


THE 


Wittle Belle of Ploomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SOUVENIR BOX. 


S soon as the British forces had extended their 
++. lines so far up the river as to make it safe for 
Colonel Montcalm and his family to revisit their former 
home at Bloomingdale the Colonel formed a plan for 
going on shore, in order to see for himself. in what 
condition his property had been left, and to make 
arrapgements, if possible, for selling it or for finding 
atenant. He was the more desirous of this as it was 
his intention very soon to sail for Halifax, inaship of 
war which was about to proceed to that station, with 
a view of going thence home to England. 

He offered to take Mrs. Montcalm with him if she 
wished to go. But ahe bad “no desire to see the 
ruins,’’ she said. 

*T have spent a good many pleasant days in the old 
castle,” said she—‘‘but it is all over now. I never 
desire to see itagain. The only wish I have now is to 
get away from this land as fast asl can go—and as 
far.” 

But Maria and ‘Tomlin were very eager to accom- 
pany their father, and he readily gave his consent. 

The party were sent ashore in one of the ship's 
boats and landed ut the Battery. A curriage was 
waiting there to receive them and to carry them to 
the quarters of one of the officers in command of the 
British forces. The town was filled with troops wear. 
ing the well known British uniform, while the Con- 
tinental troops had wholly disappeared. The hearts 
of the Colonel and of bis daughter, as they rode 
through the streets in the open barouche which had 
been sent for them, were filled with exultant satisfac- 
tion. 

Trey dined at the officer's Louse, and after dinner 
they took the barouche again toride out to Blooming- 
dale. Juba, who bad notice of their coming, was 
waiting at the great gate to receive them when they 
approached the entrance to the grounds. Lieuteuvant 
Tryou who was with the party, assisted the Colonel 
und Maria te dismount from the carriage when it 
stopped before the door, and they all went together 
iuto the house. 

A few minutes after their arrival a chaise contain- 
ing two other persons arrived. Ove of these strangers 
was a gentleman connected with tLe army, who bad 
come out to look at the piace with a view to hiring 
it. The other was the real estate agent to whose care 
Colonel Moutealm had committed the property. 
These persons went into the library with the Colonel, 
aud seated themselves at a desk th: re in order to dis 
cuss the terms of the bargain, and to close it by sign- 
ing the neces-ary papers. While they were engaged 
in this business Maria, escorted by Lieutenant 
Tryon, rambled about the house to look at the 
“dear old rooms,’ as Maria called them, and to bid 
them good by. As for Tomlin, he ran at once down 
to the water to look at the pier, and the landing 
steps, und the old boat house, where he said the * Lit- 
tle Belle’ ought to be, though he knew very well that 
she was no longer there. 

Maria weut into her own room. She found things 
much in the same state there as on the night of their 
flight. The object of the rioters baving beeu merely 
to drive the family away, and to secure the reward 
vhich Gormly had offered them ostensibly for letting 
him know the night when the visit was to be made, 
had been very easily accomplished, and without auy 
very serious danger to the property. There had been 
some plunder and some wanton destre ction, but not 
a great deal, aud all visible sigus of the damage which 
had been done Juba had long since rerfioved. 

“And pow | must go up to Mary's room,” said 
Maria. “Her room was directly over mive. She 
would havea room to herself, though it was only a 


— 


her again, and perhaps I shall never hear from her. 
She must be married before this time. and I expect 
her busband is one of the rebels. What a dreadful 
thirg it would be for her if he should be hung one ot 
these days, and she such a beauty!" 

By this time they had reached the door of Mar ’s 
roow and they both entered. Maria examined every 
thing with great apparent interest. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “‘she has taken away her 
bureau and hertrunk. Iam glad to see it, for that 
shows that she is getting settled. The other furniture 
here belongs to father, and will go with the rest to the 
new tenant.” 

As she said this Maria opened the door of the closet 
in which Mary's box of souvenirs wus deposited, for 
Juba, immediately after Gormly’s fruitle-s search for 
it, had restored it to its place. 

* Ah!” said she, as soon as she saw the box. “ Here 
issomethiog! Here is Mary's box of keepsake-.” 

“Her box of keepsakes!” said the lieutenant. 
* Open it and let us see what her keepsakes are.” 

**No,”’ said Maria, holding back the box. 

“Why, they are of no use to her, now,” sar Mr. 
Tryon. “You say she is married. Of what use are 
love letters and keepsakes toa young lady alter she 
is married, I would like to know ?”" 

‘““There are po love letters among them,” said 
Maria, locking up tbe box at the same timeand taking 
out the key. “ Besides, I did not say that she was 
married. Lonly suppose sheis. At any rate you are 
not going to look into her box.” 

“ But, Maria! consider,’ said Mr. Tryon, looking 
very much in earnest. “That box is property of the 
enemy, Which has fallen into our hands by the fortune 
of war. It isconfiscated. It escheats by consequence 
of treason.” 

“No such thing,” said Maria. “ You are not going 
to touch it, George. The fortune of war, as you cal! 
it, bas nothing to do with a lady s keepsakes.” 

So suying Maria walked resolutely out of the room, 
Lieutenant Tryon following her. When she had 
descended to the hall she took a seat upon a sotu 
there, holdiog the box iu her lap. The Lieutenant 
took a seat by her side. 

‘I claim that box,” said he, “as my lawful prize.” 

“You will not get possession of it if you do,” re- 
plied Maria. “ You may depend upon that.” 

‘What are you going to do with it, then?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“J am going to leave it somewhere where she can 
get it,” said Maria, “and then write to tell her where 
to send for it—if | get time.” she added, atter a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“Where are you going to leave it 7” asked Mr. 
Tryon. 

can leave it at Mrs. Cameron's,” 
“and Mary can send for it there.” 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Tryon, *“‘ was not there a 
Mr. Cameron who was one of your old beaux?” 

* Nonsense, George!’ raid Maria, “how ridicu- 
lously you talk.” 

She did not wait to bear anything further, but went 
to the library, and there enveloped tre box in a 
strong cover of brown wrapping-paper. She enclosed 
the key in a small envelope of its own, and put it in- 
side the package. Lieutevant Tryou assisted her in 
this operation and in tying the package with a strong 
cord, though be said he did it with tear and trepida- 
tion in view of the ternmble consequences to himeelf 
which might be expected to ensue. 

* Now,” suid Maria, “take this pen and write the 
address. Write it in a good plain hand.” 

“*T will,” said the lieutenant. 

“J don't Know whether to say Mrs. or Miss,” said 
Maria. “for | am not positively certain toat she is 
married.’ 

“Suppose you say Mrs. at a venture,” suggested the 
lievieuant. * We are venturing so much you might 
as well take that risk too.” 

“No.” said Maria, * | will say Mary Grayson. She 
was only Mary Grayson when that box belonged to 
her. Besides, | don't really like to believe that she was 
married before me.” 

“Then I will write * Miss Mary Grayson,’” 
lieutenant. 

“And [ must write a little note to her too,” said 
Maria, “to put in under the string.” 

“Oh no!” said the lieutenant iv an expo-tulating 
tone of voice. “Oh, no! I would not write a note. A 
memorandum on the out-ide will be sufficient.” 

‘Very well,” replied Maria, * perhaps that will do. 
| have not really time to write a vote. So put upen 
the outside, ‘To be sent to Miss Grayson wheu there 
is an opportunity, or kept till called for.” 

This inscription Was accordingly put upon the box, 
and that evening Maria sent it to Mrs. Cameron's. 

Mrs. Cameron received the package while at tea in 
her little back parlor. 

* Yes,” said she, after looking at the address upon 
the paper. ‘ Tell the messenger that ! will take care 
of it. Myson knows Miss Grayson, and he can send 
it to her.” 

* And, Rosa, put the box upon the upper shelf in 
my secretary and remind me to tell Edward about it 
the next time | write to him.” 

Rosa promised not to forget, but a promise not to 
forget made by an elderly colored woman is the most 
frail and futile of all conceivable promises. Rosa did 


said Maria, 


said the 


forget. and so the box, after being placed on the 
upper shelf in the secretary, remained there a long 
time, entirely lost sight of by all concerned. 


| 
| | 
| 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
THE BLACK SPOOK’S GANG, 

Ix the course of the following winter Mary re- 
mained quietly at her home in the Highlands with 
Sophronia and Diver. Her husband was absent a 
large portion of the time. He often spoke of New 
York on his return home from these excursions, and 
suid that he was endeavoring tu withdraw his prop- 
erty from the city. Indeed he often brought with 
him considerable sums in gold, which he deposited 
late in the night, when Sophronia was asleep and the 
whole house still, in a secret receptacle which he had 
made behind one of the stones of the cellar wall. In 
addition to the money so deposited he Kept a con- 
siderable sum iv three or four small canvas bags in 
Mary's bureau. These. he said, were for the Black 
Spook, in case he should come to pay them a visit. 

** Because, you see,” be said, in explanation, ** On. 
dago’s gang are very apt to do some worse mischief 
in case they do not find any money to take away.” 

“Ondago?’ repeated Mary. “Is that his name?” 

So they say,” replied Gormly. ‘ He isan Indian; 
or, rather, half Indian and half Spaniard. They say 
he was a pirate formerly, and sailed a schooner ou 
the Spanish main, aud that he came up this river 
some years ago to hide bis treasure somewhere in the 
Highlands and has had a den or # cave somewhere in 
the Highlands ever since. He vever attempted to do 
any damage to the people of the country until the war 
broke out; but now he has got a gang around him 
in these mountains and he commits a good many 
robberies.” 

“ Why don't they seud a force to hunt him out and 
take him?” asked Mary. 

“They bave made some attempts to do it,”’ replied 
Gormly, * but all the people in and around the High- 
lands take uo interest in it, and will vot give any 
1uformation or offer any help.” 

“That is very surprising,” said Mary. 

“Yes,” replied Gormly. “It is surprising. I have 
talked with some of them and what they say is this: 
that Ondago never troubles auy of them but always 
goes off at a distance to commit his robberies, and 
that there is a sort of understanding that if they will 
let him alone he will let them alone. If they were to 
do anything to assist the officers to find bim, they ex- 
pect that he would revenge himself upon them in 
some terrible manner. So they thiuk it is wisest to 
keep still. They say they bear the trampling of his 
troops sometimes as they go by iv the night, but they 
pever pay avy attention to it, or show any curiosity. 
It is none of their business, they say, so long as he 
does not molest them.” 

“It seems to me it is their business,” said Mary. 

“I think so, too,” said Gormly. ‘* But then there is 
another thing that makes people less in earnest about 
trying to stop bis operations, and that is that the 
people that he robs are mostly Tories, or at least they 
are suspected to be Tories. They are these rich royal- 
ists from New York who came out to find hiding places 
tor their gold inthe country when New York wasin our 
hands. But now that the king’s troops are in possession 
all these men are working taeir way back again, as 
fast as they can without attracting too much atten- 
tion, and Ondago is beginning to be uot 80 particular 
about whom he robs. He had better,be careful, for if 
he goes on as he is doing now Le will soon have the 
country against him, and then he will be hunted out 
without mercy. I don’t really think he would ex- 
pect to find any plunder in such a house as ours,” 
added Gormly, “ but it is impossible to foresee what 
he willdo. He must have some extraordinary means 
of acquiring information. It seems impossible for 
any body to have money laid up without bis finding 
itout. No matter how secretly they have laid tbeir 
plans, the first thing they know he is down upon 
them; so I think it is best to be prepared for him. 
But you must not be alarmed if he comes. He never 
does any mischief if be finds as much gold as he ex- 
pects, and if people give it upto him peaceably. If he 
does not find the gold the people are sure to suffer.” 

** What does he do in case he does not find the gold ” 
asked Mary. 

“Why, sometimes he kills the man who he thinks 
has concealed the gold aud will not tell where it is. 
Sometimes he sets the house on fire, and they say he 
has once or twice carried off a child and held it for 
ransom.” 

“T don’t see how he could possibly do such a thing 
as that,” said Mary. 

‘*He mufties the child to prevent its crying, I sup- 
pose,’ said Gormly, *“‘aud bolds him on the saddle 
before bim, and gallops away to bis den among the 
mountains. He vever takes a mere baby. It must be 
two or three years old. Then he sends word to the 
man that for so much money, to be deposited iu a 
certain place, be can bave his child back. The man 
deposits the money, and theu the next day tbe child 
is left in the road, not far from the house, and he 
soon fiuds his way bome.” 

Mary shuddered at this statement. It is true she 
was pot yet a mother, but she was beginning to ex- 
perience the feelings and emotions of a mother, and 
-be trembled to think that the time was coming wheu 
she wight berself be exposed to this dreadful danger. 

The account which Gormly guve of the character 
and habits of the dreaded Black Spook was correct, 
so far as it represented the general opinion of the 
people in aud around the Highlands, though in some 


points the popular opinion was wrong. The robber | 


hed no cave or den, at least none that he inhabited 
with his troop, as was generally supposed. His fol- 
lowers consisted altogether of people of the country, 
needy and desperate men, whom he had gradually 
become acquainted with and induced to join him, and 
they lived each in bis own house, and pursued during 
the day their ordinary avocations. Some lived in 
little huts in the borders of the forest, aud when not 
in Ondago’s service were at work in the woods cutting 
trees and getting out lumber. The dwellings of others 
were in the confines of the villages. Thev all had 
horses which were kept in separate pastures during 
the summer, where the owners could get them at apy 
time. In the winter they kept the horses in their 
barns, and they used them iu ordinary times for 
drawing wood and doing other such work, so as to 
prevent people from suspecting that they kept them 
for any evil purpose. 

Whenever the Black Spook planned an expedition 
he would send a notice to all these men, or to sucha 
number of them as he wished to employ, appointing 
a place of rendezvous. He lad a large number of 
such places of rendezvous, all of which were perfectly 
well known to the men. Some were in the depths of 
the forest, others were in secluded dells or on the 
tops of hills on lonely by-roads. The rendezvous 
chosen for each expedition was of course the oue 
nearest the bouse that was to be attacked. The time 
appointed for the meeting was usually about eleven 
oclock at night. The Black Spook himself was the 
last to arrive upon the ground. He generally said 
nothing, but rode along the line of men—who drew 
up by the roadside when they saw him coming—and 
looked at their arms. They carried each a small 
double-barreled pistol and a sheath knife. 

After seeing that the arms were all iv order, the 
chieftain would place himself at the head of his men 
and move on, the men all following him. The whole 
troop would immediately put their horses to the 
gallop, and thus go clattering on along the roads and 
past the farmhouses, sometimes over the hard frozen 
ground, and sometimes through mud and rain, until 
they reached the house which was to be robbed. 
Here the leader would halt bis men, and station them 
before the door and around the house in such a man- 
ner as to make it impossible that any one should 
escape. Then he would dismount. QCne or two of the 
men, whom he called upon for this purpose, would 
dismount, too, and giving their horses to some of the 
others to hold, they would go with the chief and 
knock at the door of the house in the most polite and 
civil manner possible. 

By this time the people of the house would have 
been aroused, and would have had time to get up, 
aud to be ready to open the door. They knew very 
well that if they did this at once in a prompt and 
ready manner, and then if they gave up their treas- 
ures, or sucha portion of them as the robbers deemed 
sufficient, they would not be harmed. Still this did 
not prevent their being in most cases very terribly 
frightened. 

The Spook himself, although with his black cap and 
feather, his dark complexion, and his long black hair 
and beard, he was frightful to behold, was extremely 
geutie and polite in his manners and address. He 
would not allow of anv rudeness whatever—that is, 
in cases where the master of the house manifested no 
disposition to resist him. He always apologized very 
civilly for the trouble he gave, and addressed women, 
whenever any appeared, in the most polite and re- 
spectful manner. 

As soon as he had received the money he would im- 
mediately withdraw, taking with him the men who 
had accompanied him into the house. They would 
all mount their horses, and the whole troop would 
immediately ride away. After proceeding a short 
distance from the house they would disperse in all 
directions, scattering themselves among the cross- 
roads and by-ways and forest paths, each taking the 
safest and ost solitary road toward his own house. 
If any one of them was met by other persons while 
thus returning home, there was nothing at al! in his 
appearance to make bim an object of suspicion. He 
presented simply the aspect of a common country 
traveler plodding weurily bomeward upon a tired 
horse after a loug day’s journey. 

As for Ondago himself, he always seemed mysteri- 
ously to vanish. No person was ever seeu at all 
resembling him except at the time of his midnight 
visits at the houses that he plundered. It was sup- 
posed that at those times he was deeply disguised, 
and that he had some way of suddenly changing his 
appearance as soon as be was left to himself so as to 
remove all evidences of his identity. This, indeed, 
was the fact. He could transform himeelf so sud- 
denly aud so completely that on oue occasion in 
which a man whom he had robbed, more resolute 
than the rest, roused the neighbors aud formed a cav- 
alceade to pursue the gung, the pursuers, after going 
ov a mile or two, met the Black Spook himself com- 
ing toward them with a bag upon his horse and bis 
clothes whitened as if he was coming home from mill, 
und had po suspicion that he was the object of their 
search. So far from having any suspicion they 
stopped the supposed countryman to question him 
whether he bad seen anything of the Spook and his 
gang. But they could get very little satisfaction, for 
the man appeared so drunk that they could not do 
anything with him. So they let him go on. 


(To be continued.) 


®ur Poung Folks. 


THE FAIRY WISHING-CAP. 
By ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


“ N Y sermon has five heads,” announced papa, sol- 
emnly, rapping Debby's yellow-brown pate 
with his pencil, as if hers were the first one. 4 

The children bad been looking out of tbe ball- 
window at a tall, white house which was going up 
opposite, and wishing that they lived iu a house 
with a cupola. Papa looked out of his study, 
and, seeing them on *“* Tom Tiddler’s Ground " (as the 
hall betwen the study and play-room bad been 
called ever since they could remember), made them 
all prisoners and carried them off to his den for a 
sermon. 

“You didn’t say where your tecks ‘may be found,’” 
observed Lily, critically. 

“True enough!” laughed papa. ‘I! shouldn't won- 
der if it ‘might be found’ in a tall, white house with 
acupola. Wanta real Bible text,do you? Well, let 
me see: * Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house’ 
—how’'s that, Di? Now we'll proceed.” 

* Please don't have any fourteentblies,” interrupted 
Di, irreverently. 

“Firstly,” said papa, sbakiug his head at Di, to 
whom “ firstlies” were only less tedious than * four- 
teeuthlies,” “you must not covet your neighbor's 
house, because it is very foolish to wish for things 
you don’t want and cau't possibly find any use for. 
What would we do with two bouses?” 

“Didn't want his house,” said Lily, “ only his coop- 
la!” 

Ah!” said papa, you must not covet your neigh- 
bor’s cupola. Besides, if you bad a cupola, you'd be 
up there half the time star-guzipg, and then what 
should I do for somebody to find my slippers and do 
up my bair in curl- papers?" 

* Papa!" cried Dely, who bad slipped out, and was 
standing in the hall-window, “ just come and look at 
this sea-gull flying over the water!” 

“Where's the gull?” asked papa, gooduaturedly 
breaking off his sermon in the middle to come and 
look. 

“ Here!” said Dely, triumphanypy, bolding on to his 
coat-tail. “It’s just an ‘ April‘4ool,’ and this is ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground! 

There was ap unwritten law, framed as long ago as 
when Di and Dely were babies, that so long as he 
kept within the sacred precinets of the study no one 
should molest or make him afraid. He might even 
sit **in the door ot bis tent,’’ as Di metaphorically 
phrased it, but if so much as asiipper or nim ven- 
tured into the fatal entry be was lost. In that case 
the children considered him fair game; and, in jus- 
tice to the poor man, he seldom refused them the 
coveted game of romps. 

“Seems to me you youvgsters are getting rather 
sharp!" said papa, “ Ain’t you ashumed to * April- 
fool’ your poor old father?” 

But they captured bim in spite of his grumbling; 
aud the sermon with five beads had to give place toa 
story. 

“ You takes too long to fink!” suid Lily, frowning 
on him from the top of the doll’s cupboard. 

* What shall | tell ?” asked papa. 

when you mamma was little boys,” sug- 
gested Dolly. 

“Well,” said papa, stretching bimself comfortably 
on the long lounge, “let me lie bere a while and 
think.” 

* Ain't you finked a-ready?’ asked Lily, heariug a 
loud suore from papa aud knowing him well cnough 
to guess that it was only a make believe. 

“Can't you let a man bave his nap out’ grumbled 
papa, loukinpg very much ivjured, and as sleepy as if 
he hadn't shut his eyes fora week. * Well, I'll tell you 
a story about—”"’ 

“ Not Jackey Minory!" cried Lily. ‘‘ You say that 
every single time, and it’s very aggervating!” 

“Once upon a time,” papa began,— 

* We don’t know yet what's the vame of it,” said 
Lily. 

Well, you may call it the Fairy Wishing-Cap,’ 
said papa, who believed in giving enticing names to 
his stories. 

“O-ee!"” said Lily, with a little gurgle of delight. 
“ That's a kind of story what I like!”’ 

“The Fairy Wisbing-Cap,’ said papa, ‘aud it was 
‘once upon a time.’” 

That's right.” said Lily, approvingly. 

* Once on atimea little boy lived ina happy howe iu 
the country. He was a very discontented little boy, 
always wishing for something he hadn't got.” 

Lily looked up auxiously at this juncture. 

“Are this story got auy morilis to it? 
that’s a kind wbat I don’t like!" 

* Always and forever wishing,” said papa, who was 
used to iuterruptions frum Lily. “ But his wishe-. 
like those of must of us, vever amounted to anything: 
which was pot so great a misfurtune as he supposed. 
afterall. For he wanted such queer, useless thing-— 
useless, that is, to a little boy like him. 

* There was a beautiful green plave by the side of a 
lilac clump, where little Jau used to go after school to 
learn his lessons. A grassy plave, all lovely with 
dandelion stars, and sprinkled thick with the pale. 
purple blossoms of the lilacs. 

“One day Jan went out here and studied till be fel! 
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asleep. When he woke up the stars were shining and 
everything had a strange, enchanted look in the soft 
moonlight. 

* What a lovely place to live in always!’ thought 
little Jan. ‘Il wish——’ 

“(It was Midsummer-night, you know, when wishes 
come true, according to all the fairy books that ever 
were written.) 

** Better not!’ said a silvery little voice that seemed 
to come from the very heart of a lilac tassel which 
had been nodding knowingly at him for full five 
minutes. 

“Janu did not trust himself to speak; but waited 
with open eyesand ears. And presently a tiny fairy, 
all blue and gold, with eyes like baby-violets, slid 
down a ladder of mist and moonshine and stood be- 
fore little Jan, who opened his mouth wide enough 
to swallow her and all her fairy train. 

** You are sleeping under my lilac,’ she said, in the 
sweetest voice that ever belonged to a fairy. 

**Indeed, I meant no harm,’ stammered poor Jan, 
very much confused. 

**Oh, it’s no harm!’ laughed the fairy. ‘I'm glad 
you like to vome here. ButI have the power to grant 
all wishes spoken on this night, and under my lilac 
tree. Aud you are very fond of wishing!’ 

“The fairy looked so arch and lovely that little 
Jan's courage came back, and he said, 

“*VYea, lam very fond of it. 1 like wishing better 
than anything else in the world—except having. I 
wish——’ 

“*Wait!’ said the fairy, lifting a tiny forefinger. 
‘I can give you only one; so don’t wish foolishly.’ 

“+ What shall I do? said poor Jan. ‘One can’t tell 
till afterward whether a wish is foolish or not.’ 

* The fairy stepped forward as she spoke, and took 
a lovely rose-colored cap out of ber pocket and fitted 
it on Jan’s head. How such a big cap evercame out of 
such a little pocket Jan could not imagine any more 
than you or I, 

“*That will help you to choose,’ said the fairy. 

“* Will my wish be sure to come true if I have this 
on?’ asked Jan. 

“*No; just the opposite. If you want your wish to 
come true you must take it off. Whenever you think 
you have found the one wish that is better than all 
the rest, just put on your wishing-cap. Then wish— 
it won't come true; but you will see, as if you were 
looking in a fairy glass, just what would happen if it 
did come true.’ 

** How nice that is!’ said Jan. 

“*iI'm glad you think so,’ said the fairy. *‘ Now 
dou’t be foolish. When you are sure you bave found 
the right one, wish three times in the same words, and 
i giye you the word of a fairy it shall come true. 
Remember you have only one; and it will keep.’ 

“Jan felt something cool aud sweet on his fore- 
head ; be caught a vanishing gleam of a blue-and- 
gold fairy ascending ber ladder of mist; be heard a 
soft rustle of wings in the heart of the lilac blossom; 
and stood up, rubbivg his eyes and feeliag very much 
as if he had been sound asleep. He would have cer- 
tainly thought soif he hadn't known! There wus a 
dewdrop on his forehead in just the place where the 
fairy had kissed him, which helped the illusion. 

“But there was the wishing-cap, he couldn't deny 
that. 

“Jan found that, in some strange way, his new 
possession putan end to the thousand and one |ittle 
wishes with which he had tormented bimself and his 
friends. He no longer wished for some magical way 
of learning his lessons. He would never waste such 
a splendid wish on that, when by a little industry he 
could easily master them without. So with a score 
of others. 

“Once he thought he would like to be a sailor, and 
sighed for ‘a home on the billow;’ buta half hour 
under the wishing-cap convinced him that a sailor's 
life was not what fancy painted it. 

“ Later, when the question of college came up, lazy 
Jan had a vision of the joys of a traveler's life, and 
dreamed wistfully for a while of its delicious vaga- 
bondism. But one glance in that fairy-glass disgusted 
him with the picture of an ignorant old man sitting 
in the midst of an inheritance of books; wandering 
through famed galleries which he could not appre- 
ciate; meeting scholars of whose language he had 
not learned the alphabet. So that wish was unspoken. 

* Suddenly his desires took a new turn. Jan would 
be famous! Surely, the dreadful wishing-cap could 
have nothing to say against that. 

“ But it showed him a life of lonely effort, glad- 
deped only by gleams of appreciation; days and 
nights of toil and solitude; years of waiting and 
poverty. Jan, though a bright young fellow enough, 
was not enough of a genius to be willing to accept 
the lot of one, even with its rewards. 

“Jan all this time was growing older. He was a 
minister now, trying to live on half a salary, and he 
thought very often what an exceedingly pleasant 
thing riches might be. He even went so far as to say 
once, ‘I wish I were rich!’ but he had his wishing- 
cap on, and of course it didn’t come true. 

“Instead, he saw himself (as if it were in a dream) 
suddenly rich and hving in asplendid house, full of 
ali manver of beautiful things, with no more need to 
scrimp and worry. [t was all very pleasant; but he 
noticed that the handsome chandelier was not half as 
cosy as the little center-table lamp in the shabby 
home-parlor; and the “ registers?” all over the house 


bad the effect to scutter people. He liked better a 
cheerful fire which gathered them all in a happy 
circle. Wondering at the stately stillness of the new 
home, he found that the children had been banished 
to a far-off nursery. 

“Janu hesitated a long time over this wish. How 
very hard it was to choose! 

“* This can’t be the one best wish,’ sqid Jan at last, 
taking off his cap and looking into it a» if he were 
reading his fortune. ‘I should like to be rich, but 
where there is only 6ne wish——!’ 

“And foolish Jan—without once thinking to con- 
sult the cap again—shut his eyes and wished, actually 
wished ‘the one best wish,’ three times in the same 
words: 

“*?f wish for a happy home and loving friends!’ 

“Then be opeved his eyes and looked around. He 
had the word of a fairy, you kuow. And, sure enough, 
the wish came true. There was the ‘happy bome,’— 
but just as it had always been! Five or six merry 
children played about him with racket enough for 
five or six dozeu; and, from the low rocker opposite, 
his wife looked up at him with happy, smiling eyes. 

* And Jan was satisfied with his *one best wish.’ ” 

“Seems to me your story pieces out your sermon,” 
observed Di, shrewdly. 

Papa only laughed. | 

“Aud be wisbed for creer kind of tings, | fink,” 
said Lily. 

“Why, what would you have wished for?’ asked 
papa. 

* A coop-la!” replied Lily, undaunted by sermon or 
story. 

“What became of the wishing-cap?” asked Dely. 

“Oh!” said papa, “that’s the fun of it. People 
never will believe that he had one. They call ita 
‘Thinking-cap,’ and say | am iu a * brown study.’ ” 

“Oh!” said Lily, * you're Jan, papa! That story ’s 
a weal frog!” 

Lily kaew what a “ fraud” is, if she could uot pro- 
vounce it. Mamma’s voice came floating up the stair- 
way just then. 

‘Supper, dears!” 

Aud then there wus a struggle to see who should go 
down pick a-back. 

“Papa pritched us a sermon," said Lily, as she 
climbed into ber high-chair. 

* And a story!” suid Dolly. 

“Did be?’ laughed mamma. “What was the 
text?” 

**You shalt not covet for what you don't want!” 
said Lily. 


UNE GOOD LESSUN. 

CAPTAIN WeEBB, who, next to our Captain Boyton, 
is the greatest swimmer in the world, tells how he 
learned one lesson which is worth every boy’s learn- 
ing. You remember the old proverb, that it is wiser 
to learn by the experience of others than by your 
own. 

“My firat public swim was in July, 1875, when I 
swam from Blackwall to Gravesend, a feat then 
thought wonderful—just as Weston walkiug 110 miles 
in twenty-four hours was thought very wonderful 
shortly afterwards, simply because it was not known 
how much fatigue a mau was capable of undergoing. 
A repetition of either of these feats now would be 
thought nothing of. 

“In this firs" swim | learned one good lesson, which, 
thanks to some good advice I got afterwards from one 
who had been a great friend of mime ever sinve | 
swam across the Channel, | believe has been the cause 
of my ultimate success. When I swam from Black- 
wall to Gravesend, [ very nearly failed, owing to 
some persons on board the little boat which accom- 
panied me, as well as a steamer, insisting on giving 
me brandy. Now, | am no teetotaler, and | am 
happy to say I can keep sober without bragging about 
it; at the same time baving a genuine avd heartfelt 
pity for those who can't. 

“ Of one thing, however, I am assured, and that is, 
no really great feat of endurance can be performed 
unless next door to total abstinence is adhered to. 
When young men goon long walking tours, a glass of 
beer at every village inn means failure, and as to 
spirits, they are simply poison. If | bad really taken 
nothing I should have reached Gravesend without 
any difficulty whatever; as it was, [ was in kind, but 
stupid hands, and although I succeeded in my first 
public attempt, it was with difficulty, and [ then de- 
termined, from what I felt from sipping brandy dur- 
ing the swim, in the foolish hope of getting good, 
coupled with what | afterwards heard, bever again 
to take spirits while undergoing prolonged exertions. 
Weston, the great walker, fully coincides in my opin- 
ion on this point.” 


THE MITES. 

Taey are wonderful little midgets, my dear. Get 
your father’s rule aud measure on the wal! how high 
twenty-two inches is. Make a little mark on the wail. 
Then get your biggest doll. Comes almost up to the 
mark, does it not’ Well, that is the size of General 
Mite; and Lucia Zarate is no taller, and weighs con- 
siderably less. Do you know how much your baby 
sister weighed when she was born. Seven pounds? 
Well, Miss Lucia, who is fifteen years old, weighs only 
four pounds and three quarters now. Are they in- 
telligent? Oh, yes! not very intelligent for boys and 
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girls as old as they are; but I suppose they never 
went to school—and certainly they never could play 
with other children—and so no wonder if they are a 
little buekward. But the General understands you, 
and answers you, aud is very respectful, and quite 
@ little gentleman. And perhaps, if you understood 
Spanish, Lucia could talk with you us well as the 
General. They are on exhibition now in New York: 
and they are certainly the smallest specimen of boy 
and girl you ever saw. 


PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
[am composed of 48 letters. 

My 33, 11, 43, 37, 28, 19, 44, 17, #8 isa humorous writer. 

My 27, 22, 29, 39, 26, 33. 30,9 was a poet laureate of England. 

My 3, 41, 1, 40, 21, 26, 35, 10, 16 was a satirical writer. 

My 12, 26, 18, 25, 31, 45, 38,6 is an American poet. 

My 3, 8, 4, 23, Zl isa French novelist. 

My 2, 7, 4, 13, 46, 14, 47, 33 wrote “The Last Rose of Sum- 

My 45, 42, l is a character in a famous American novel. 

My IK, 35, 2, 5, 20, 35, 4 ia one of Dickens's characters. 

My 6, 20, 35, 3B, 18, 36, 15, 4 is a character in the “ Pilgrim s 
Progress.” 

My whole is a quotation from Poe's * Raven.” 
M B.H. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Each succeeding blank is filled with word in preceding 
beheaded. 

From a —— he produced a musical - but only 

Can be —— it ——. 

To geta —-- he went to the 
as -—. 

No place like one’s own — on —. 

if you —— to give me a —— my mind you will 

You cannot avoid a -——- on a —— by going -—. 

Strive so to that you may the heart of 


. but found the water roily 


A single dropped in the burned wood enough to 
build an ——., 

In a —— he cooled the —— with ——. 

The —— was warmed by a large ——. A regular coal - 

With a —— he put oa bis —— and looked like an 

Sounds —— from the —— reached his —. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
Across: 1. A consonant. 2. Over. 3. A position. 4. An 
animal. 5. Pertaining to a certain tree. 6. A contraction. 
7. A consonant. 
Down: 1. Aconsonant. 2. Acry. 3. Rigid. 4. A wale. 5. 
Additional. 6. A fowl. 7. A consonant. M.¢. D. 


BEBREADED RHYMES. 


l. Go softly now, Sam; see those beautiful —. 
There, now! They are off in a wild, frightened 
What made you that moment so loudly call ——? 


2. It. seems that you cannot know what you re—. 
I feel just like baving a regular —: 


For you've spoiled all my fun by thus calling —. 
M. 


Here is something that is multum in parro. Do not know 
what that means? It means“ much in little.” That is what 
the editors want of every one who writes for the Christian 
Union. The other day I bappened in at the house of a friend, 
who was reading a postal-card account of a journey from 
Richmond, Va., to Charleston, 8. C. It told a great deal ina 
few words. That is, it was mulfum in parvo. So I asked it 
for publication in the Christian Union: just to show how 
much could be said in a few words. And here it is: a postal 
card account of a five hundred mile car-ride. 


Saturday. 


Log Cabins— Vurkies— Mules 
—Swamps— Pine Jrees—Whaite 
Sand—AMistletoe—Southern Moss 
Mules Darkies — Guramels — 
‘Apples—Swamps— Peach Blos= 
soms—QDarkrves— Mules — Games 
—Log 
malaude — Mules — Yurkies — 
Plantations — Cotton Fields — | 
Charleston—fiig Hotel—Wiolets 
—Sood Supper— Fun — Garkies 
— Mules— Bed. 


I am afraid, my dear little people, that the ghost frightened 
you so you could not look well at bim, and so did not find out 
who he was. Don't you know, dears, there bas never been 
known a ghost who did the least harm to any one? Why, 
once there was a foolish man who sat al! night in a horrible 
dark old tomb, trying to see a ghost. He was dreadfully 
frightened all the time; but he had tried every other way to 
see one, and at last tried that—but nothing came. Now, try 
again ; look sharp at him, listen to him, and see if you can’t 
tell me his name. I hope l sball not have to tell you. but 
that some one of you will tell the others. 


You see I am, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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Science and Art. 


THE PROGRAMME of the Symphony Concert this 
week at Steinway Hall is as follows: 


Chorale, from * Die Meistersinger vor Nuernberg.”’.. Wagner. 
For Chorus and Orchestra. 

Kaiser-Marsch, for Orchestra and Chorus..... ....... Wagner. 

Ninth Symphony, with Final Chorus to Schiller's 
(orchestra, Soli and Chorus. 


CHICKERING HALL was not 80 crowded as it should 
have beea last Toursday afternoon, when tbe English 
Glee Club gave a most pleasant concert. These well 
tuned voices have a charm of restfulness in them, and 
the quaint old songs, or equa'ly good modern ones, fi!! 
the soul with a quieting harmony. This coccert was 
an even One as to programme. Some of the pieces were 
old, and perbaps to babitués threadbare, but to the 
youger auditors, fresh and delightful. The solos were 
all good and wellsung. Mr. Wo druff seemed not ia bis 
best voice but he sang well. Miss Beebe’s encore, 
‘Jamie? Jamie ’ are you coming,” was finely rendered 
and is always pleasing. Tbe part-song ‘ Forsaken” 
was sung rather too heavily, its exquisite pathos does 
not requre dragging, but ‘‘ Woere the Bee Sucks” was 
exceedingly well given. Mr. Florio played « novelette 
by Goldmark, and bis accompaniments were sympa- 
thetic as usual. 


BovuGEREAU's ** is now at Goupil’s 


gallery an allegorical painting named ‘‘ Charity” by this 


great master. It was one of the most noteworthy paint- 
invs in the French section of the recent exposition, acd 
well deserves the attention of connoisseurs on this side 
the Atlantic. The draped figure of Charity is of life 
size, a young woman with an attractive yet not espe- 
cially beautiful face It is a face that has wonderful 
capacity for an all-embracing love, and apparently the 
five little naked children about ber have detected this 
quality at a glance, for with a sort of fascinated awe 
two of them are clim ing upon her kee while one lies 
in the deep sluuber of childhood upon herarm. A 
fourth is playing at oae side aad at the other crouches a 
lovely little girl. Charity sits in a marble niche flanked 
by classic columns. Ove of ber sandaled feet rests on 
au overturned j.r from whose opea mouth has fallen a 
heap of gold coin, of which the children, child-like, take 
po notice. Al! they covet is the mother-love of Charity. 
None who krow Bougereau’s techoique need to be told 
that all this is painkd with the mst consummate skill. 
Color and form are in their uttermost perfectioo. He 
bus sometimes b en severely criticised because his 
humanity is of a type that ts never seen in real life. His 
women are of Arcadia. His men are of Eden. His 
children are cherubic, or, if not, are fresh from baths of 
rose water. His brush takes no notice of toil, or, if it 
does, the to:l is of that etherealized quality that leaves 
no taint of earth. AJ)! this is true, and if his paintings 
pretended to be realistic in the sense in which those of 
Jules Bréton are realisuc the criticism would be just. 
Bef. re a picture so purely allegorical as this such stric- 
tures lose their force, and we can ouly look and wonder 
if such beings can ever exist outside of a poet’s brain. 
The children, perhaps, give us the surest ground for hope. 
That some chi dren sometimes very nearly approach the 
estate of cherubs no one who kuows them will deny. 
The cherubic interval may be rare and short but it oc- 
casionally occurs, and under the direct charge of an 
ar gel like Bougereau’s Charity the necessary conditions 
might well become fermarent. We urge all who de- 
light in a high degree of perfection 1p the painting of 
the human figure to visit GUupil’s while this picture is 
on exhibition. There are in this country very few paint- 
ings that can bear comparison with it. 


New Fisuinc Grounps.—The Journal of the So- 
ciety of Arts” contains an account of fishing banks lying 
between the Canary Islands and the African coast 
whicb it is said will more than compensate our fisher- 
meo for any joss of privilege on the Canadian coast. 
The autborities are Consul Dundas and the French 
Consul, M. Berthelot. According to these accounts 
the wister montis, namely, from October to the end of 
March, are the best season for these fisheries, and dur- 
ing this season the number of cod and other edible fish 
which can be taken with book and line is enormous. If 
cur fishermen sh.uld resort to these grounds it is 
toon.ht that with their superior equipments they would 
be avie to make very remuverative voyages. Tae na- 
tive fishermen confine themselves mainly to supplying 
the home demand. Oaly about twenty vessels are at 
present employed. According to local estimates such 
is the xbundance of fish ia a favurable season that four 
fishing schooners, with a crew of eightcen or twenty 
men, can c.tch a steamer-load of fish in two days. If 
these accounts have a foundation of truth it would 
handsomely pay our fishermen to equip a fleet to the 
C, naries. The French have made it immensely profit- 
able to send vessels to the Newfoundland banks, and 


there is no reason why Americans should not find it 
worth their while to cross tbe Atlantic in the opposile 
direction, The fact that the fishing season occurs dur- 
ipg the winter months is an additio al plea in tavor of 
the Canary banks, since the hardship and exposure 
would be so much less than on the icy coasts of the 
North Atlantic, Besides, there are no treaty 1ights 
involved and no one who can rightfully object to appa- 
ratus of the most approved type. 


THE SMALLEST OF STEAMB)ATS,—Sharp-eyed fre- 
quenters of New York barbor and i's adjacent waters 
bave now and then bad a glimpse of a miniature steamer 
danciog over the waves made by passing ferry-boats, and 
looking absurdly diminu'ive beside the great sea-going 
vessels around her. Of this craft the ** Scientitic Ameri- 
can” of March &Stb gives an illustrated description. She 
is fourteen feet long over all, twenty-eight inches wide, 
a d draws, when loaded, six inches forward and eight 
inches aft. She has a copper boiler twenty inches loog 
and capable of bearing a pressure of fifty pounds, 
With this she steams four and a half miles per hour. 
She is to have a steel boiler which will bear 100 pounds 
pressure and give her a higher rate of speed. She is in 
effect a canoe of the ‘* Nautilus” type, with water-tight 
bulkheads to keep her from sinking in case of an up:et. 
Asa toy for ao amateur engineer who can afford such 
an expensive luxury she is a very fascinating plaything, 
but not half so much pleasure can be had from her as 
from a canoe propelled by sails and muscles, 


THE Gary Motror.—The “ Scientific American ” re- 
publishes the article descriptive of this alleged discovery 
from ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” and pulls it to pieces in the 
most ruthless and unanswerable manner. It takes pains, 
however, to “‘ hedge,” by saying, **If such a toy could 
be made it would bat. great scientific interest; it would 
not contain the idea of perpetual motion, for it would 
be the employment ci the magnetism of the earth, 
just as we employ the force of the winds. We should 
be delighted if Mr. Gary has done this, and a scientific 
reputation would be witbin his grasp. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that he has made such a toy. We 
have called it a toy; for as a motor it could not do any 
appreciable amount of work, except in a romance of 
Jules Verne.” 


MECHANICAL TELEPHONE.—A Bridgepoit (Conn.) boy 
is said to have invented a telephone which possesses the 
manifest advantage of distributing sound at the deliver- 
ing eod. If this is true it solves one of the main objec- 
tions to the magnetic telephones. The instrument is 
described as a square box irto each of whose sides is 
set a piece of sheet brass three or four inches in diame- 
ter. Wires fastened to the centers of these meet in the 
middle of the box and are there connected with the 
main wire, which leads to a similar box at a distance. 
A mouth-piece is fastened to a side of the box, and 
words spoken through this are reproduced at other 
stations with such distinctness that they can be heard 
anywhere in an ordinary room. We do not vouch for 
the truth of this story, but it reads as though there 
might be something in it. 


Hooks and Authors. 
EWALD’S HEBREW SYNTAX.' 

In 1841 the writer evjoyed the instructions of Isaac 
Nordbeimer. His pupils will remember him as full of 
gentleness and sympathy. He was also one of the 
brightest minds in Oriental philology. His early death 
alone prevented his name from being as widely known 
as those of Gesenius, Ewald and Delitsch. He pub- 
lished in 1841 his two volumes of Hebrew Grammar, a 
work that was peculiarly fascinating to the Oriental 
student for its freshness and originality. Nordheimer 
even then, almost forty years ago, acknowledged Ewald 
as his great teacher, many of whose mental characteris- 
tics he himself pussessed. 

While Nordheimer died a youth, Ewald lived to old 
age and perfected his work. Notwithstanding his ec- 
centricities and wholesale denunciations of everybody 
who differed from him in opinion, Ewald must be ac- 
corded the first place in Semitic pbilological research. 
His analysis is thorough and clear, and in making it he 
is bound by no conventional laws or prejudices. The 
book above entitled is the third part of his ‘‘ Complete 
Manual of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament” 
as published in 1870, and is translated by Mr. James 
Kennedy. The pagination of the whole work is retained 
by heavy figures in the text, the first page of this issue 
being thus marked 348. 

Before the Syntax is fairly reached the Tenses and 
Moods are treated of, and a most clear and interesting 
exposition of the Wav Conversive is given, The future 
with the Wav is called the relatively-progressive imper- 


' Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament. By 
Heinrich Ewald. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


| fect. The preterite with the Wav is called the relatively- 


pregressive perfect, and the verb of purpose with Wav 
is called the relatively-progressive voluntative. In the 
Syntax, we bave first the Article and other definite 
forms; then the Verb with accusative (wity and without 
prep sitions), then the construct state and other geni- 
tival relations, and, lastly, co-ordination or apposition. 
After these groupings are discussed, he priceeds to 
Subject and Predicate, and then the Sentence ia its full- 
ness with dependent or conditioning clauses. A brief 
appendix on Accentuation in its relation to Syntax ends 
the book. Scribner & Welford have imported a specia! 
edition at the low price of $3.75. 


THE ANNOTATED HOUSEHOLD BIBLE. 

Mr. Blunt is better known in England than in this 
country, and better known in the Episcopal denomina- 
tion than out of it. His ecclesiastical status is sufficient- 
ly indicated by the single fact that in his * Dictiouary 
of Doctrinal ard Histurical Theology ” the Presbyter- 
ians, Baptists, Congregationalists and Metbodisis are 
excluded, being reserved for a place in a second ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Sects and Heresies.” From such a man great 
breadth is not to be expected. The commentary before 
us is a handsome quarto, beautifully printed. There 
are some fine maps b.und in with the text, which are 
unusually fine specimens of art. There are no ijlustra- 
tions, at least none of uny moment. The Scripture is 
printed in a large type, paragraph fashion, the verses 
being numbered but pot made separate paragraphs. The 
notes are brief and chiefly explanatory. Tous the book 
is, as its title indicates, a Bible with annotations, not a 
Commentary on the Bible. Asa parlor edition of the 
Scriptures it is worthy of commendation. It contaias, 
too, some preliminary matter which deserves praise. Its 
history of the Eoglish Bible, which, to speak mildly, is 
singularly free from all Protestant prejudice in favor: f 
Tyndale, is one of the best brief histories we have seen; 
and its interest and value are coosiderably enhanced by 
its fac-similes of title pages and other selected pages 
from the different English versions. 

But though Mr. Bluot’s ** Annotated Bible” may, and 
so far as we have examined test passages does, com- 
prehend the results of modern discovery, it is written in 
curious oblivion of modern criticism. However useful 
it may be in the hands of a household wholly ignorant 
of and unaffected by the spirit of modern skepticism, it 
is a dangerous book to give into the hands of ope who 
is sufficiently infected by that spirit to desire to learn 
what modern scholarship has to say to modern doubt. 
In this respect Mr. Bluaot’s Bible belongs, if not to the 
last half century, certainly to the last decade, and is an 
admirable illustration of what a commentary ought not 
to be. He admits a secular tone to the book of Esther, 
but thinks that originally the book ‘* may have con- 
tained devotioual portions such as ure represented by 
the Greek sections tow placed among the Apocrypha.” 
The destruction of the Canaaniles ‘‘is not to be ex- 
plained dy any supposed barbarity of the times’’; but 
for it no explanation whatever is given except the ques- 
tion, ** Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” an 
explanation which entirely ignores the question of modern 
criticism, namely, Is it credible that the Judge of all the 
earth commanded such wholesale slaughter of women 
and children? The quotation from tbe poetical book 
of Joshua as to the suo and moon standing atill is ac- 
cepted as inspired history: ‘‘A supernatural daylight 
illuminated the battle-ground of Israel for some bours 
after night had fallen on the vale of Canaan and on the 
world at large.” In thé introduction to Deuteronomy 
there is absolutely no reference whatever to the modern 
«pinion which the recent trial of Professor Smith has 
made so prominent, that it is a dramatic history origin- 
ating in the later epoch of the Jewish national life. 
The difficulties with the first chapter of Genesis are all 
solved in a most extraordinary manner. According to 
Mr. Blunt the world was created in some remote geo- 
logic period, and perhaps by some gradual geologic 
process, By fire, or water, or other convulsion, it became 
** desolate and waste,” **subsequently to its creation in 
order and beauty,” and the account of creation in 
Genesis is simply an account of a supplementary crea- 
tion, re-establishing order and beauty in a once beauti- 
ful but subsequently ruined globe. ‘‘ How and why 
such repeated ruin of a once fair world happened God 
only could tell us, and be has left it untold.” A foot- 
note suggests that it had been inbabited by rebellious 
angels; but why the earth was destroyed instead of the 
angels is left without even a foot-note explanation. 
But the most extraordinary illustration of Mr. Blunt’s 
method of dealing with problems suggested by modern 


'The Annotated Bible, being a Household Commentary 
upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the results of 
modern discovery and criticism by the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A.. F.S. A., editor of “The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” * The Dictionary of Theology,” etc., etc. 
Rivingtons, London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. [it is 
just to our own compositor to say that the absence of any 
punctuation in this title is not his fault. He follows exactly 
the copy of the original title page.) 
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criticism is his treatment of the subject of revelation in 
his general introduction: 

“The whole history of the creation must in the first in- 
stance bave been made known to men by revelation from 
God. For not only was man created last of all beings and 
things, but acts of creation must have taken place when the 
Persons of the Godhead alone existed, and there were not 
even angels to witness them and to tell the story. Of bis own 
origin man could say nothing of bisown knowledge, and the 
earliest point of his experience was that at which be found 
himself in existence, surrounded by an animate and inanimate 
world. All knowledge respecting such works of creation as 
were effected before angels were brought into existence must 
necessarily have proceeded frum the Creator bimself. Adam 
may have learned the story of these works and of his own 
creation from an angel. The knowledge communicated to 
Adam may have been banded down through the patriarchs, 
by tradition, or in written documents, to the time of Moses; 
or, what is quite as probable as either of these suppositions, 
the Creator, who “Spake unto Moses face to face, a8 a man 
speaketh unto his friend,’ may have communicated it directly 
to the writer of the existing revord.”’ 

- We submit to Mr. Blunt, if be is going to rest on 
‘* must have beens” and ‘‘ may bave beens,” that there 
is a suggestion of a possible alternative of Adam's 
source of information in the fact that, according to the 
Biblical narrative and Mr. Bluot’s own foot note, the 
devil was in existence when man was ¢reated, and was 
keeping a very close watch upon the scene. This sort 
of argument would serve just as well to establish the 
divine authority of the Shastra’s account of creation as 
te authenticate that of the Jewish Scriptures. The 
argument, reduced to a syllogism, is this: Man’s knowl. 
edge of his creation must bave come from God. The 
creation of man is recorded in the Scriptures (or the 
Shastra). Therefore tbe Scriptures (or the Shastra) 
must have come from God. 

We cannot speak for households in England, but in 
this country in all bousebolds that are likely to care for 
an Annotated B'ble there is a spirit of inquiry respect- 
ing the nature and evidences of revelation, the probable 
origin of the globe and of the buman race upon it, the 
nature, possibility aod evidence of Old ‘Testament mira- 
cles and the authorship and authenticity of the books, 
which will be far more likely to be intensifed than 
allayed by such log‘c as that of Mr. Blunt’s introduction, 
and such conventional assertions as those of the notes on 
thi se points on which not merely a scoffing skepticism 
but ap intelligent inquiry finds most difficulty and the 
greatest need of rational in'erpretation, 


TUB REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary for 
March, the North American Review and the Eclectic for 
April, are laid contemporaneously on our table. In 
the Nineteenth Century Sir Wilfrid Lawson discusses the 
drink difficulty, and presents ably a plea for prohibi- 
tion—or rather for local option to prohibit. His paper 
assumes what Dr. Willard Parker has lately shown in these 
columns to be an erroneous assumption—that alcohol is a 
poison, whether it be found in fermented or in distilled 
liquors. Nor does he discuss a question which is an im- 
portant, if not a fundamental one: Whether prohibition 
actually probibits‘ Negatively, however, his paper is 
effective as showing how little has been accomplished by 
the licensing system and by legislation discriminating be- 
tween the wines and beers on the one band and strong 
liquors on the other, in times past. W. R. Greg, in “A 
Grave Perplexity,’’ presents rather than solves a problem 
as difficult and almost as imporcant for the United States 
as for Great Britian—how to avoid making our Charity 
an encouragement to strikes, and so a positive encourage- 
ment to pauperism/! Mr. Gladstone illustrates the depth 
of his learning by a curious paper on ‘ The Epithets of 
Movement in Homer,’’ and Lord Blachford on the history 
of the Zulu war shows how the war was inaugurated —not 
by the Zulus, but by the administration of Sir Bartle 
Frere, whose avowed policy it was to destroy the military 
power of Cety wayo, and who provokedjthe conflict for that 
purpose.—-The Contemporary opens with an article on “Be- 
lief in Christ,” in which the author shows how the miracles 
are not, according to the New Testament, the foundation 
of faith in Christ; but rather faith in Christ is the founda- 
tion of belief in miracles. His presentation of this point is 
fresh, though the point itself is not new. In the second 
part of his paper, where he compares Christ's work in the 
world to that of the human will, declaring it to be super- 
evolutional, not anti-evolutional, he follows in the track 
of Dr. Bushnell, without indicating, however, any famil- 
arity with Dr. Bushnell’s writings. R.A. Proctor contrib- 
utes an entertaining article on “New Planets Near the 
Sun.” Dr. James Donaldson, discusses the position and 
influence of the women of ancient Athens, practically 
important to the Biblical student in its bearing on the 
teaching of Paul, though Dr. Donaldson makes no such 
use of it. George Cowell presents a strong plea for Con- 
fession and the Confessional, basi»g his argument on 
the parallel between the penitent and the priest and the 
patient and the physician. The paper is well worth the 
careful study of Protestants. Josephine Butler's article 
on “The New Religious Movemert in France” is better 
for its illustrations of the salient features in the movement 
than as a comprehensive and philosophical picture of it as 
a whole. ——The most notable article in the Eclectic Maga- 
zine is the opening one on “ The Electric Light,” a report of 
Prof. Tyndall’s recent address at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, which is, on the whole, as complete an ac- 
count of the electric light as we have seen, though Prof. 
Tyndall seems to know comparatively little respecting what 


has been done on this subject in this country. Helen Tay- 
lor (John Stuart Mill’s stepdaughter), contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review four chapters of an uvfinished work on 
Socialism by Mr. Mill, the first installment of which ap- 
pears in this issue of the Eclectic. It appears that Mr. Mill 
had formed in 1560 a design of writing a book on Socialism, 
and that Miss Taylor hesitatingly yielded to the urgent re- 
quest to give what he bad finished of the work to the worl I. 
The fact that he had commenced such a work singularly 
illustrates that prevision which was so vharacteristic of his 
genius.——The North American Review opens with an 
article by ex-Governor Hendricks intended to reply to one 
by Senator Blaine in the March number. It is a good 
omen when so distinguished a Democrat as Mr. Hendricks 
advocates the capacity for self-government of the enfran- 
chised negro. Thomas Hughes describes the organization 
and management of the most notable of the English 
schools and an anonymous writer gives some information 
respecting the growth and character of German Socialism 
in this country. As, however, the editor disclaims respon- 
sibility for the articles which appear in its issue, whether 
signed or unsigned, such an article as this, if it is regarded 
as an indictment of men or of a party, cannot but be 
regarded with reasonable suspicion. The famous Chief 
Joseph, of the Nez Perces, gives an account of his 
famous campaign, and eloquently urges the claims 
of the Indians to just and equal rights. We strike 
hands with him on the declaration of his platform: 
‘* Let me be a free man, free to travel, free to stop, free to 
work, free to trade where I choose, free to choose my own 
teachers, free to follow the religion of my fathers, free to 
think and talk and act for myself—and I will obey every 
law or submit to the penalty.” —— Van Nostrand’s Engineer- 
ing Magazine for April opens with an article on ‘* Fluid 
Motion,” which it is safe to say will be read through only 
by profound mathematicians. It begins 6x=6xo and ends 
after thirteen pages of like formulas with w=2d@ divided 
by dz. The rest of the contents are, however, more com- 
prehensible to the unscientific mind. We note ‘* Unsink- 
able River Steamers,’’ ‘The Electric Light and the 
Transmission of Power by Electricity” as among the m »st 
practical. There are also some valuable suggestions on 
the stability of walls. “ 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Dr. John W. Draper’s paper, **The Practical Interro- 
gation of Nature,"’ is almost the only article of weight 
in this month's I/arper’s, the number being made up, as 
it seems, chiefly with a view to the reader’s entertain- 
ment. Of the illustrated articles Mr. Benjamin's on 
‘*Sculpture in America” will claim the first attention, both 
from the excellence of the sketches and the evidence they 
afford that this branch of art has made such gratifying 
progress in our country. Anyone who has never seen 
Powers’s “ Eve,” Ward’s *‘ Washington,” Franklin Sim- 
mon’s Promised Land,” Story’s Medea,” Harriet Hos- 
mer’s ** Zenobia,” Hartley's ‘‘ Whirlwind,” and the other 
works which the artist’s pencil has here reproduced, will 
perhaps be surprised to find not only that America has 
developed a generation of sculptors, but that their work 
compares so favorably with the masterpieces of the Old 
W orld, a surprise which will be deepened when the text of 
the article is read. An interesting story in this number, 
somewhat out of the beaten track, and told with the au- 
thor’s usual graee and skill, is ‘Cor Cordium,"’ by Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney.——lIn Scribner’s, also, there is an 
undue proportion of light articles, the Rev. C. C. Tiffany’s 
on ** The Tendency of Modern Thought as seen in Roman- 
ism and Kationalism’’ being the only one which has any 
decided claim to gravity. Dr. Tiffany, though, amply 
makes up the lack in the suggestiveness and force of his 
argument. His conclusion will bear quoting: “If then 
the tendency of modern thought as seen in Romanism and 
rationalism is a tendency to dwell on the outward appear- 
ance, its corrective must be found in putting emphasis on 
inward realities. Spirituality is the cure for naturalism 
whether it comes in the form of materialistic ecclesiasti- 
cism or the positive philosuphy.” There are several 
half light articles in the number: “John Ericsson,” by 
Wm. C. Church; ‘The Measure of a Man,” by William 
Page; ‘‘ A Journey to a Political Convention,”’ by Andrew 
Saxton, of interest and value; and a strong poem, “‘ Holy 
Russia,’’ by Edna Dean Proctor. Mr. Moran’s sketches 
accompanying ‘‘ The Stickeen River and its Glaciers” are 
characteristic specimens of his stvle.——In “ The Pension 
Beaurepas.” in the Atlantic, Mr. Henry James, Jr., intro- 
duces us to another of his American girls, of a somewhat 
different type and a wholly different education from Daisy 
Miller, and yet with a tendency, as it seems, toward that 
young lady’send. Mr. James, however, leaves his readers 
so free to form their own opinion of his characters and 
balances their merits and demerits so evenly, and aban- 
dons them so prematurely, that there is room for a 
wice difference of opinion over Miss Aurora Church. A 
new serial, by an anonymous author, is begun in this 
number. The title ‘‘ Irene the Missionary”’ suggests at 
once the heroine's name and vocation, and promises some 
fresh situations. ‘‘ Easter Hymns from Old Cloisters” is a 
tumely compilation of lyrics from various sources, which, 
if not unfamiliar, are well chosen and happily woven 
together by Mr. Foxcroft’s text. —— Macmillan’s for 
March presents a characteristic combination of grave and 
entertaining in its table of contents. Among the notable 
articles of the former deseription are ‘* The Afghan Ques. 
tion,” Dr. Edward Freeman's ‘Sketches from Eastern 
Sicily,’’ and Professor Jebb’s Progress of Greece.’’—— 
Every boy reader of “‘Tom Brown at Rugby” will turn 
with eager interest to Mr. Thomas Hughes s sketch in St. 
Nicholas, *‘ Beating of the Parish Pound,” besides which 
there is the usual entertaining variety, among the contrib- 
utors being Celia Thaxter, Mary Mapes Dodge, Susan 


Coolidge, F. P. Stockton, Lucy Larcom, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Horace E. Scudder and Olive Thorne.——The 
Wide Awake deserves its title; it is bright and cheery, as 
it always is. 


The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton.) In the current number 
Americans may feel an especial interest, since a country- 
woman receives therein highly honorable mention, and 
one of her pictures is reproduced in a full page photo- 
gravure. Miss E. J. Gardner is by birth a New Hampshire 
girl: a graduate of the Seminary at Auburndale, Mass. 
She has studied in Paris, going through the full course of 
anatomical study, and beiny admitted as a pupil, first of 
Hugues Merle and afterwards of Bougéreau. She has ex- 
hibited seven times at the Salons. The ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi” 
here reproduced was in the Exposition of 1878. It is de- 
void of the sensational element, being only a carefully 
studied painting of two draped female figures at the mo- 
ment when Ruth refuses to leave her mother-in-law and 
return to the land of Judah. The facial expressions are 
conscientiously studied. Without any of the accessories 
usually introduced in the illustrations of this favor- 
ite Scripture story, the picture is very effective and cred- 
itable to American art, if we may use the term in referring 
to a painting so mtrinsically French in method and wholly 
the result of French study. Begging Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
pardon for baving given place auc dames, we now turn 
back to the frontispiece, Mr. Lowenstam’s etching of 
The posture and general appearance of 
the young lady, who stan’s amidst gigantic sunflowers, 
reaching up to one of them, is so peculiar that we shall 
not attempt to describe it. Suffice it to say that it is an 
admirable piece of etching, the modeling of the lady's 
features and arms being represented with consummate 
skill. The second of the ‘Oxford papers intreduces us 
to the everyday life of a medieval (not a middle-aged) 
undergraduate. It is accompanied by minor illustrations 
and a large etching by Debaines, the latter showing a dis- 
tant view of Oxford from Christchurch meadows. A sketch 
of John Crome—**‘ Old Crome,” as he is familiarly called— 
follows, and Mr. Hamerton’s excellent Art Chronicle con- 
cludes the list of this month's table of contents. 


Daniel Defoe. By William Minto. (Harper & Brothers.) 
There are fewer lives of Defoe to furnish material for con- 
densation and adaptation than of most of those whose lives 
are sketched in “‘ English Men of Letters,” of which series 
this is the seventh volume issued. One of these biogra- 
phies, by William Lee, was published so recently as 186). 
This is regarded as the most complete work extant. and 
was prepared with great care by its author and editor. In 
view of the immortality of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,"’ perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the history of its author is 
that which relates to his fictions in their connecti mn with 
his active life. He was essentially a journalist, and the 
work which made him famous was the outgrowth of an 
actua] occurrence during the reign of Queen Anne. So 
with regard to the other, and comparatively unheard-of 
literary productions which gave him his contemporary 
fame. The political and other intrigues with which Defoe 
was concerned afford interesti:.g biographica! material, 
and Mr. Minto appears to have done his work conscien- 
tiously and well. 


Modern France. By George M. Towle. (Harper & 
Brothers.) There are few Americans more thoroughly 
competent to treat of this interesting topic than Mr. 
Towle, and there is certainly no shape in which the results 
of his studies and experience are likely to be more widely 
read than in the ‘‘Half Hour Series.’ The narrative 
begins with the coup d'état of 1851 and ends practically 
with McMahon's administration. The resignation of the 
soldier-President and the election of his successor had not 
taken place when the book went to press. The present 
incumbent, M. Grévy, is mentioned merely as a moderate 
Republican. In all essentials the narrative is brought up 
to date, and there are besides valuable accounts of the 
people, the schools, the army, the religious sects, etc., ete. 
As supplementary to the standard histories this manual 
has great interest and value, and in itself it contains 
nearly or quite everything of contemporaneous imypor- 
tance. 

The Multitudinous Seas, by S. G. W. Benjamin.  (D. 
Appleton & Co.). The classification of mankind into those 
who love the sea and all that is therein and those who do 
not has never been recognized by ethnologists, but it is a 
very marked line that separates them, nevertheless. For 
the former class this number of the “Handy Volume 
Series” is designed with the faint hope, perhaps, that some 
of the latter may be induced to read and profit thereby. 
It is a sketch of the wonders and dangers that beset the 
mariner, illustrated by excellent drawings of many of the 
phenomena described. The author speaks of the sea as if 
he were familar with it, but avoids the technicalities 
which are often so puzzling to landsmen, and evidently has 
a strong personal appreciation of the beauty and grandeur 
incident to a sailor’s surroundings when afloat. 

Plain Needlework, Knitting and Mending for all, at 
Home and in Schools, edited by Lucretia Hale. (S. W. 
Tilton & Co.) This i: a smal paper-covered book of fifty. 
pages, number four in Tilton’s Needlework Series. Being 
compiled from English works it retains an occasional! loca! 
expression, which might have been changed to accord with 
Anerican usage, but this slight fault is the only one to be 
mentioned. The directions are simple and explicit, and 
the chapter on darnirg, with the excellent diagrams, will 
be ‘especial)/y useful now that children's stockings are so 
important a part of their dress, and so quickly call for the 
skillful mending which, too, they seldom get. There is no 
need to go back t© the intemperate use of the needle to 
which some of our grandmothers were addicted but there 
is need for more good honest sewing. 
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Religious Hews. 


The Methodist Conferences.—Early in April the Metho- 
dist conferences in the vicinity of New York will be in 
annual se sion. It is proposed to reunite the Newark 
and New Jersey Con ferences, and to give the entire city of 
New York to the New York Conference, the object of 
the latter movement being to give greater effectiveness to 
the city mission work. Forsyth Street Church, which for 
three quarters of a century was the center of revival in- 
fluence and power, and which has celebrated the ninetieth 
anniversary of its exist-nce, is probably about to be given 
up, owing to heavy debt and change of population. The 
question of ministers’ salaries is forcing itself upon the 
attention of the church. Under its present system no 
legal provision is made for the payment of salary, and in 
a recent issue in which a pastor sued a church for 3800 
back salary, the judge charged the jury that if they be- 
lieved the contract between the minister and the church 
was made under the Discipline of the M. E. Church the 
pastor ha‘ no legal claim. Some important changes will 
take place at the meeting of this conference. The Rev. 
Dr. Crawford withdraws from the presiding eldership of 
the New York Conference to take the pastorate of St. 
Luke’s, and the Rev. John L. Peck leaves the presiding 
eldership of the New York District of the New York East 
Conference to take the pastorate of Birmingham. Dr. J. M. 
King, of Washington Square Church, is spoken of as 
likely to sueceed Mr Davis, who has left the M. E. Church 
for the Congregational denomination. 


Dr. Talmage’s Tria!.—The trial of Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage 
by the Brooklyn Presbytery begins this week, Dr. Samuel 
T. Spear acting as counsel for the defense; Rev. Arthur 


Crosby and Rev. Archibald McCullagh conducting the 


prosecution. The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke gives in 
the columns of the “ Tribune” an account of the method 
of procedure in such cases. Professional legal counse] 
are not allowed to appear; all witnesses are examined on 
oath; any member of the Presbyterian Church can be 
compelled to appear as a witness, if summoned, under pen- 
alty of church censure if he refuses; but there is no method 
of compelling the attendance of other witnesses. The 
examination is conducted much as in an ordinary court of 
justice, except that there are no fixed rules for the deter- 
mination of the admissibility or inadmissibility of evi- 
dence; the Moder itor in the first instance deciding on all 
questions, subject to appeal to the Presbytery as a whole 
The testimony is written out and read to the witnesses, 
and usually signed by them. This is necessary in order 
that it may be possible to try the whole case before the 
Synod or the General Assembly on review. The accused 
is furnished with a copy of the charges and specification of 
the names of all witnesse¢ who are to be produced against 
him: but he is not required to furnish the prosecution with 
the names of his witnesses. We may add to this that we 
believe, under the laws of the State, no criminal prosecu- 
tion is possible on a charge of perjury or false testimony 
in such ecclesiastical trials. The difference between an 
ecclesiastical and a civil trial is curiously illustrated in 
this case by the fact that the religious newspapers are al- 
ready attempting to make capital on the one side or the 
other by discussing the merits or demerits of the case. 


Roman Catholic Colonization.—The ‘* Catholic World” 
is always interesting by reason of its vigorous treatment 
of topics of instant interest from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint. Its current number, for April, is especially 
so, with pungent essays on ‘Our Diplomatists,”’ ** The 
Proposed Expulsion of the Teaching Orders from the Public 
Schools of Paris,”’ ‘‘ Private Charities and Publi: Lands,”’ 
and “Catholic Colonization as actually Established.” 
The last-name? paper is specially worthy of Protestants’ 
attention browing lights upon the method by which the 
Roman ‘ taolic (hurch is quietly pushing ahead in its 
effort for the ecclesiastical possession of the country 
through ‘ne interior and the great West. We do not think 
the effort will be a successful one, but in the bravery, in- 
telligence and fervor of it there is much to admire and 
imitate. The work in Minnesota may be taken as happily 
exemplifying the system and its operation. There is in 
that State a ‘‘ Catholic Colonization Bureau,” which is 
under the auspices of the Coadjutor-Bishop of St. Paul's. 
It is the object of this bureau to encourage, direct and 
nourish the planting of Roman Catholic colonies in the 

tate, upon lands either bought of the railroad companies 
taken up under the Homestead Law. Four such colo- 
nies have been successfully placed since 1876. One, that 
of Swift County, occupies a strip of territory lying for 
thirty-six miles along the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 
one hundred-and twenty miles west of St. Paul City. This 
colony is organized in two parishes, each with its pastor, 
church and schools. The farms range from eighty to five 
bundre! acres each. Grain elevators, stores, mills, trade- 
shops, immigrant depots, and no saloons, dot the landscape ; 
and such township names as St. Michaei’s, St. Joseph's, St. 
Francis -, attest the ecclesiastical atmosphere which per- 
vatos ti: same. Beyond Swift County lies the colony of 
Graceville, where in three months last year one hundred 
and seventy-five families were located. The first building 
up wasthe church. Around this is now grouped a pretty 
village. and at least a hundred and fifty settlers’ cabins 
bave arisen within a radius of halfa-dozen miles. In 
Southwestern Minnesota is a third colony, of St. Adrian, 
where the bureau controls seventy thousand acres, of 
which twenty-two thousand have been already sold to 
settlers. Here the parish priest was on the ground when 
only three houses had been built; and there is now a 
schowl bouse, a church, a pastor’s house; while a popula- 
tion of one hundred and sixty Catholic families is expected 


by the coming spring. The fourth and newest of these 
Minnesota colonies is that of Avoca, just north of St. 
Adrian, comprising fifty two thousand acres. The rule in 
the founding of all these colonies has been that the resident 
priest and the church should go in with the first settlers, 
whether they be few or many. The Roman Catholic idea 
is not our idea, but who shall say that it is failing of its 
effect! Is not the Church of Rome inthe United States 
laying deep and broad foundations for the future? After 
all, its policy is only that which was followed in a different 
form by our Pilgrim Fathers at Massachusetts Bay, and it 
is by no means certain but that the Pilgrims’ sons need to 
revive it in their time. 


GLEANINGS. 


The Metbodist church at Homer, Mich., bas lately added 
ninety members. 

—The Presbyterian Church, at Riverside, lll., was burned 
recently with a Joss of $10,000. 

—There are now 350 churches in Burmah, and nine tenths 
of the work is done by native teachers. 

—Simpson Methodist Church, Chicago, has about fifty ac- 
cessions as the fruits of the winter's work. 

~ The Women’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West will 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago, April 10. 

—The Chicago Y. M. C. A. has re-elected all its old officers 
for another year, T. W. Harvey, Esq., being its President. 

—Tbe Newsboy’s Home of Chicago cares for about eight 
bundred gamins, and has just paid off its last debt of $2,500. 

—The St. Louis Bible Society reports “ very many families” 
destitute of that book. It is increasing its efforts to supply 
them. 

—The Presbyterians of Aurora, Neb., have entered a fine 
new church, the Rev. George L. Little, synodical missionary, 
preaching the dedicatory discourse. 

—The Methodist churches of Detroit, numbering eight, 
have resolved to pool their debts and make common cause to 
pay them. Novelties will never cease. 

~A council of pastors and laymen from all the Baptist 
churches of Chicago has been called to consider the finan- 
cial misfortunes of their Michigan Avenue Church. 

—The Committee of the Association of Lay Helpers for 
London, Eng., desire to see the extension of the diaconate 
brought into greater prominence at church and clerical 
meetings. 

— Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins are again holding revival 
meetings in Chicago, this time on the north side, in Grace 
Metbodist Church, Mrs. Stebbins singing, much of the time, 
with her husband. 


—The Christian people of Springfield, O.. bave formed a. 


law and order association, to attempt to prohibit the sale of 
papers, liquors, cigars, &c.,on Sunday, and to suppress Sab- 
bath desecration generally. 

—The soldiers of Fort Snelling. Minn., bave resolved to 
* hold the fort” with a double loyalty: they have organized 
a Young Men's Christian Association, the first connected 
with the United States Army. 

—Thbe Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago 1s about to 
build a house of worship to cost $15,000, having that sum 
subscribed in advance. It is a young and vigorous socieiy, 
the Rev. H. G. Miller, pastor. 

—The Presbyterian Church of Oxford, O., received thirty 
new members on the 16th inet., twenty. two of whom were new 
converta, and eight by letter. Rev. Mr. Wood, the pastor, is 
certainly to be congratulated. 

— Retreats, or “ Quiet Days for Business Men.” are extend- 
ing in England. The day's services begin with early celebra- 
tions The Retreats commence at 3 P. M., followed by 
Evensong, short interval for tea, and close with Compline. 

—The Synod of Illinois, North, has requested all its Pres- 
byteries voting against the present overture for reduced 
representation to send the next General Assembly, meeting 
at St. Louis in May, an outline of such reduction as would 
suit them. 

—The temperance people of Indiana are conducting a suc- 
cessful fizbt in many parts of the State against the issue of 
licenses to saloon keepers, by which some counties are already 
wholly cleared of saloons and in others the work is progress- 
ing most hopefully. 

—The Northwestern Branch of the Methodist Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society will hold its annual meeting at 
Milwaukee in April. It has about 69 auxiliaries, supports a 
number of women in the mission fleld and is annually in- 
creasing its good work. 

—The Virginia House of Delegates celebrated St. Patrick's 
day by inviting Bishop Keane, of that Catholic diocese, to open 
their session with prayer. The bishop officiated in bis ca- 
nonical robes, and the event is regarded asa great step for- 
ward in religious tolerance. 

—The new social, scientific and religious summer resort of 
the Northwest, Minnetonka Lake Park, lies fifteen miles 
Southwest from Minneapolia, between the arms of an inland 
lake covering 16,000 acres and navigable for smal! steamers 
The Camp-meeting Association bas plotted its 225 acres of 
rolling timber land, and is erecting buildings and other im- 
provements at a cost of $40,000. The Association is undenom- 
inational, claims to be free from speculation, putting all profits 
into park improvements, and is engaging many prominent 
people of both sexes for its Sunday-schoo! Assembly through 
the first balf of August. 

—The First Baptist Church, of Chicago, whose late pastor, 
Dr. Everta, resigned under pressure of a great debt about the 
first of ‘he year, bas again spread its sails for success with its 
debt reduced siasty per cent.and Dr. George C. Lorimer, of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, under unanimous call to the pasto7 
ate on a salary of $5,000. This is said to be $2,000 leas than bis 
present income, but the Chicago Society says his acceptance 
is assured, that be desires to move West, and will «peak from 
their pulpit on the first Sunday in May. This success is greet- 
ed by our Western Baptist friends asa valuable accession to 
their present strength and a repairing of recent pulpit losses. 

—The Episcopal Theological School, at Camridge, Mase., is 
io a very prosperous condition, and is rapidly rising to a 
position of tbe first class. Important additions are to be 
made immediately to its already beautiful group of buildings. 
By the gift of John A. Burntam, Esq., of Boston, a refectory 
is to be built with accommodations for a hundred students. 
Mr. Lawrence will shortly enlarge the dormitory so as nearly 
to double its capacity, and work has been begun onc new 
and picturesque house for the Dean, the Rev. Dr. G. L. Gray, 
witbin the seminary grounds. It is probable that an_outside 


| building will bave to be hired for temporary use next year. 
The school bas just received a bequest of $25,000 from the 
late Robert M. Mason of Boston. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—De Koven, Rev. James, D.D., dean of Racine (Wis.) College, 
died suddenly of apoplexy on the 19th. He was recently 
elected rector of St. Mark's Church, Philadeiphbia, but bad not 
yet accepted the cal). 

—De Riemer, Rev. W. E.. preacbed in Chicago last week, 
after ten years in Ceylon as missionary for the American 
Board. 

— Dickinson, Mrs., relict of the late Dr. J. 8S. Dichinson, of 
the Baptist ** Standard,”’ Chicago, has prepared a biography 
of the deceased, which will soon appear. He was a man of 
many virtues. 

—Cressey, Rev. k. K., bas resigned pastoral charge of the 
Coventry Street Baptist Church, Chicago. 

~ Fairchild, Rev. Thomas B., one of the veteran Episcopalian 
clergymen of Ohio, died on Saturday evening last, at his 


the Cross”’ bas the followlng: “ He was a member of the first 
large class of theological students which graduated at Gam- 
bier in 1835; a class in which the Rev. Dr. Bronson and the 
Rev. Richard Gray, among the living. and the Rev. Norman 
Badger and the Rev. Alfred Blake, among the dead, were 
mem bers."’ 

—Fitch, Rev. Frank S., pastor of the Seventh Street Congre- 
gational Church, Cincinnati, bad some very unpleasant duties 
devolve upon him, in connection witb church discipline, soon 
after assuming the charge of that congregation; but he is. 
apparentiy, winning the hearty respect of the best elements, 
not only of hisown society, but of the community in gen- 
eral. The church now seems to be ina healthy and prosper. 
ous condition, with both pastor and people determined to do 
good work for the cause of truth and righteousness. 

—tieddie, Rev. John, bas a tombstone on the island ol 
Aneityun, erected to his memory by the people, with this in- 


scription: 
When he came bere 


There were no Christians. 
When he went away 
There were no heathen. 

—(junsaulus, Rer. F. W., of Chillicothe, O., delivered a lec- 
ture in the M. E. Church at Lancaster, 0., recently on * Christ 
as a Scientific Necessity,’ which is highly spoken of as a very 
able and convincing argument. 

—Hall, Rev. Dr. John, of New York, is lecturing to the theo- 
logical seminary at Marquand Chapel, New Haven, on “ The 
Pastor and bis Work.” 

— Hartley, Rev. J. H., of Newburyport, Mass., has been in- 
vited by the Universalist Society of Cincinnati to occupy the 
pulpit of that church until August Ist. The church would 
be glad to make a more extended engagement with bim if he 
would accept sucb a proposition. Mr. Hartley does not posi 
tively decline to become the permanent pastor of the church. 

—Hopkina, D. D., Rev. John Weasley, loug connected with 
the sales department of the Weatern Methodist Book Con- 
cern of Cincinnati, died on the l7th inst., awed sixty seven. 
fle had been vut of health for some montba, but contioed to 
bis room but a few days. Me war a Chiictiag gonticman, 
quiet, courteous, kind bearted and faithful, and will be 
mourned by a very large circle. 

—Impey, William, lately compelled to withdraw from the 
M. E. Church because of his disbelief in Kternal Punishment, 
has been received into the Church of England. 

—Jaggar, Bishop, proposes to make St. John’s Church, Cin- 
cinnati, a free church, supported by the general offerings of 
the entire diocese. He wants the multitude to feel thar it is 
provided for them, that ail may come, with their families, 
choose their oWD seats at any time and feel at home. 

—Jennings, Rev. W. H., Presbyterian, bas removed from 
Dallas Center, lowa, to Bantom, 0. 

— Lorimer, Rev. Dr., of the Tremont Temple, Boston, has 
received a call from the First Baptist Church, of Chicago. 

—Mackay, Rev. A. B., of Brighton, Engiand, bas accepted a 
call from the Crescent Street Presbyterian Church, Montreal. 

—Milburn, Ker. W.H., the blind preacher, is said to be 
candidate for chaplain of the United States Senate. 

—Patierson, D. L., Rev. Robt., of the Centra: Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, is delivering a series of popular lectures 
in his church on Sunday evenings, on “ Religion in Common 
Life.”’ 

—Rhodea, Rev. D. W., of Ciucinnat!, a pruminentand one or 
the most energetic and talented Episcopal clergymen of that 
city, bas for some time been unable to attend to bis pastora! 
and ministerial duties op account of sickness. He is now, 
happily, recovering, but is still unfit for duty. 

—Root, Rev. L. I., Presbyterian, has become a professor in 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

—Sharp, Rev. Henry T., of Frankfort, Ky., bas been unani- 
mously elected by the Vestry of Grace Church, Alexandria. 
Va., to take charge as rector to succeed Kev. D. F. Sprigg. 
D. D., who goes to acburch at Richmond, Va., and carries 
with bim bis paper, the “ Southern Churchman.” 

—Southerland, Rev. J. W., formerly the pastor of St. Jotn’s 
M. E. Churen, Cincinnati, has resigned pastoral work and 
preaching, on account of ill bealth, and has accepted a pusi- 
tiou in the Weatern Book Concern. 

—Stiver.—The High Street Presbyterian Church of St. Louis 
bas given unanimous cal! to the Rev. Mr. Stiver,a young man 
from the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

—Van Dyke, Jr., Rew. Henry J., of Brooklyn, was installed 
pastor of the United Congregational Church of Newport, 
R. I. 

— Vosburgh, Gev.. B. late of Jersey City, bas brought a sult 
aguinst bis wife for divorce, in Dakotab Territory ; ground, 
“extreme cruelty.” 

~Wearle. Rev. §. G., bas assumed charge of the Chicage 
Branch of the American Baptist Publication Society as euc- 
cessor of Dr. C. R. Blackall. 

— Whittemore, Rev. Isaac, bas joined the Des Moines Presby- 
bytery, being stationed at Newton. 

— Wilaon, Rev H. A. P. The Baptist Council at Manchester 
bas recommended to withdraw the hand of fellowship from 
Mr. Wilson on charges of improper conduct in securing bis 
membership in the Church. They recommended him, ho*- 
ever, to again seek fellowship in Christ with the Baptis 
Churches, Their finding, as in the report which comes to us: 
gives no very intelligible ground for their action. 

— Wingfield, Dr., the missionary Bishop of North Caroliua 
has been translated to the see of Louisiana. 

—Wright, Bishop Milton, of the United Brethren, is aber! 


| to visit their churches in Mexico and some of the territor'*. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receypt of all new publications delivered 
iz the Editortal Rooma of thie paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest nt 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
ring ue of any omtasion in this respect. Ac- 
companwtng memoranda of pricea are desirable 
in all cases. 

A. BARNES Co. 


Conversations, Oakley.......... 75 
J. B. Baown. 
The of Maize. Goffart ............... 
KOBERT CAKTER & Bros. 
The Six Days of Creation. Lewis .............. 1» 
P. DuTTon & Co. 
steps to Christian Manhood. Marryat......... 
Heres & LACRIAT. 
ata High Price. Wermer ...... 
Young Fotk’s ilistory—Engiand. Yonge....... 
S.C. GRIGGS & CY. 

HARPER & BROS. 

The Cloven Foot. Braddom ... 15 
coward Conscience. Koblosom...... 15 
The Grahame of Inverary. Sterling... 1b 
HOUGHTON, UsGOUD & 

The Color Sense. Allen......... 30 

satchel Guide ty Furupe........ 
HENKY HoLt & Co. 
Zwloey of the Invertebrate Animals. Mace 
English Actors. Baker.............. 
LIPPINCOTT & CH. 
of Life. Pareome ..... 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
The Teacher. Blakistom 
NELSON & PHILLIPS. 
Life of the Rev. Thos. Eddy. Sims...........- 
T. B. & CO. 
Bonne Marie. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Fasting Girls. 7 
Honest Money and Labor. sAchurz 
National Bauking. Seudder........ «- 
Hindrances to Prusperity. Sterne...... 25 
SHELDON & Cw. 
Life of W.C. Bryaat. 1 0 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS. 
Peregrinus Proteus. Cotteril 6 60 
The Dawo of History. Keary. — .....-- 
Handbooks for Bible (lasses. Macgregor. 
Commentary on the New Testamen:. Mac- 


istic strife, but only when appealed to by 
one of the contending parties; (5) ln such 
cases, each of the disputants may choose an 
arbiter from among the members of coun-- 
cil. It will be the duty of the arbiters thus 
chosen to endeavor to reconcile the parties, 
and prevent a resort to objectionable meth- 
ods of settling literary quarrels.-.| Academy. 

—Mr. John Albee begins, March 24th, a 
course of eight lectures on the English lan- 
guage and literature at the Union League 
Theater on the invitation of several literary 
men of New York. They are delivered op 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

—A new Baptist quarterly is to be issued 
in Cincinnati this week. Dr. Baumes, who 


lication Society of Philadelphia\in 1876, if 
it had been a private enterprise i dofa 
corporate concern would have pPxspered 
and paid, and this practically showsthat he 


has the courage of his convictions. The list 
of contributors is large, and their themes 


varied. 
on application. 
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BOOKS. 
PRICes RENPCCED. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
598 Broadway, New York. 

BOOKS Young People aod Children. Catal’g'e 

sentfreetoany address on app! ication. 

Adoares*, Neison & Uhillips, Pabds., 4&5 B’dway, N.Y. 

A COMPLETE *HAKESPEAKE FREE SEND 

for Grand Premium Circular. J. W. SHOK- 

MAKER & 0. Chestnut mt. Philadelphia. Pa 

MAUAZIN HARPER'S WKEKLY 


and BAZAK: One copy of either for 
ome year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 


New Catalogues free by 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, tor Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 


PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY COMPANION, 


A Quarterly Summary, 


Giving priced and classified lists of the English 
and American publications of the pust 
three months, with the addition of brief 
analyses or cbharacterizations of the more 
important books; being a quarterly con- 
tinuation of the Beat Reading. Price Wcta. 
per year. Vol. |. for 1877 and Vol. II. for 
1878, octavo, boards, each, 50 cts. 

“An ipvaluable guide. giving clear descriptt ns 


and market prices uf current publications.”~ | Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE BEST READING. 


A Classified and Priced Bibliography, 
For Easy Reference: 

With Hints on the Selection of Hooks, the 
Formation of Libraries, on (Courses of 
Keading, &c., &c. Fifteenth Edition en- 
tirely re-written and brought down to 
August, 1876, with the addition of priced 
lists of the best books in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian Literature. Octavo. 
Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

“By far the best work of the kind.”—[Cuollege 

Courant. 

“ We know of no manual that can take its place.” 

—{N.Y. indepen ent. 

“ Tovaloable alike for readers, Duyers. and sellers 
of Wayne Gazette. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICS,.—History; 
Religion; Maxime of seif-vatrol, self- ulture, 
Benev: lence, Justice; Phiioseophy. With citations 
of authors quoted trom on each page. By F. M. 


Subeerwer in the ( nited States of Canada on re- | Holland, Cloth, 264 pages, $1.26. C. P. SOMERBY, 
of Publisher, |. 9 Eighth st.. New York, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY. and 


HARPER'S BAZAR, t> Ome address, for ope year. | Crown Editions,” $1.0 per volume. 


$0; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 5vuls. Cloth, extra 

8" HARPER'S CATALOGER wid be | gilt. ENGLANI:. 6 Cloth, extra wilt. 

sen + on recevpt of Ten Cents. GIBBON'S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra «lilt. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Fract!iin Square, N. ¥. | (LAXTON, & Phila. 


greguft. 
The Government of M. Thiers. 4m 
We have aleu received curreat numbers of the 
following publications: 
Aqua Pura, Blackwood, Catholic World, Church 


of “eotland Hecord, Har er's, st. Nicholas, serib- 
ner’s, The Little Gem. usic: My Heart is #0 
Lonely; Beside the Genesee—H.«. Mackie. Mu- 


sical World. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Smoking parties are the latest novelty 
among literary men in London. 


—Copyright seems now fairly 
under way, and in greater likelihood to be 
accomplished than at any time heretofore. 

—Coate’s ‘Fireside Encyclopedia of 
Poetry ” has reached a sixth edition, which, 
for a book of its size and price, is a marked 
success for these times. 

—Rev. H. N. Hudson, the eminent Shakes- 
pearean, is brushing up his edition of the 
poet, and Ginn & Heath, of Boston, are just 
about to publish his “* Hamlet,"’ with new 
notes. 

—Thackeray presented to Bayard Taylor 
the sword of Schiller. Mr. Taylor be- 
queathed it to che Schiller Haus in Germany, 
ty be preserved among other relics of the 
great poet. 

—D. Appleton & Co., will short publish 
“The Epiphanies of the Risen Lord,” by 
Rev. Dr. George Dana Beardman, author of 
“The Creative Week,’’ and *‘ Studies in the 
Model Prayer.” 

—Students of Ewald, the great Orientalist 
and Biblical critic, will be interested in the 
sketch of him which appears in the fourth | 
volume of the new edition of Herzog's, 
Theolegical Encyclopeedia.’’ 

—Prof. Plumptre’s three remarkable ser- 
mons on Romanism,. Protestantism, and 
Agnosticism, lately delivered before the 
University of Cambmndge, England, are 
shortly to be published in a single volume 
by Macmillan. 

~—Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement's “ Artists 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ just ready at 
Houghton, Osgood & Co’s., is in two crown 
‘vo. volumes ; constituting really a cyclo- 
pedia of biographical sketches of more than 
*,000 artists of modern times. 


THE PEOPLES LIBRARY, 


IN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 


Embraces History, Biography, Travels, Natural History, Physiology, Physical 
Science, Fiction, Belles-Lettres, Religion, Political Economy, 
| Geology, and Other Important Subjects. 


It supplies forty-three thousand two hundred pages of most instructive 

reading, from the best writers in the English language. 
Sold upon terms which place it within reach of all. 
/ts authors a quarantee of its excellence. 


\ 


The Publishers, with a view to meet in sume measure the growing demand among the ple for 
HE 


good DOOks, have prepared a library of standard jiterature under the titie of “ 
LIBRARY.” In undertaking this important publication the Publishers have endeavored to 
view (wo permanent advaoctages: 


COMPREHENSIVENESS AND CHEAPNESS. 


First. They have sought to make the Liorary so comprehensive as to contain works upon all 
topics which the popular taste might reasonably be expected t» emorace. That they have succee ed 
in this alm will be evident from the fact tna’ within the Library are to be fuund only ovons of positive 
ano steritog merit. The various worts are from the pensof authors of acknowledgeo eminence, whose 
names, in many instances, are household words, and fourm a guarantee of the value and imporvance of 
this enterprise. Amvung other writers whose labors have contributed tu the fund of popular instruc. 
tion and entertainment embodied in the People’s Livrary are: 


veep in 


GIBBON, HUMB®LDT, MACAULAY, 
HUMK. WILKIE COLLINS, CHARLES READE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, WOOD EL SMILES 
CHAKLES DICKENS, G. L. CRAIK, CHAKLOTTE BRONTE 
JACOB ABBOT, JOWN =. ABBOTT, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
THACKERAY, ANTHONY TKOLLOPE, MAKIA ED EWORTH, 
sCHILLER, BULWER, GLIZOr, 
MISS MULOCK, MISS STRICKLAND, CHAS. NORDHOFF, 
JOHN W. DRAPER, WILLIAM BLA‘ K, J. W. DAWSON, 


All of there held the first rank in the deoartments of iiterature which they respectively represent. 


—A rather amusing publication about to) 
appear in England is the “‘ Ding-dong Word | 
Book;” a second and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Wheatley’s Dictionary of Redupli- 
cated Words”—such as “ huggle-duggle,”’ 
riff-raff,’’ crick-crack,” and so on. 

—Certain Russian journalists have formu- 
lated the project of a literary ‘‘ Council of 
Honor,” with a view of placing a restraint 
on the excesses of newspaper controversy. 
The originators chiefly belong to the staff of 
the *Golos’’ and Nedélya.” The leading 
features of this somewhat Utopian scheme 
“re as follows: (1) A literary Council of 
Mediation, consisting of twelve persons, to 
be elected annually; (2) This council to 
mediate in all cases of literary and journal- 


It will thus be seea that THE PRKOPLE’S LIBRARY is titted aot only to convey to the pe ple informa- 
tien upon great and interesting subjects, but also to intruduce them to some of the best writers in the 
English language. 
cond, The Publishers desire to bring the Library within tae means of the people at large. 
accurdingty offer :t to the oud tec at « price which ts far vbelow the aggregate price of the volumes 
eh it is compused, and they have ful! confidence in asserting that no other selection of books 
preseate varied and so large an amount of good reading matter for the money as THE PEUPLE's 
Cheap 8s it is, however, it must be beyond the means of many individuals who would gladly avail 
themselves of its advantages; and accordingly, the Publishers suggest that in such cases the c pera- 
tive plan of purchase be adopted. 


IN EVERY VILLACE AND COUNTRY DISTRICT 


there are many who desire to form an acquaintance with such literature as this Library contains, but 
who are debarred from gratifying thet: desire by the expense. Such persons. by themselves 
into ciubse of assoctati:-ns, may, by smai! tadividual c ntribations, purchase 1HE LIB 

KARY\, and thus procure access to standard literary works at smali cost. The expense to the inaivid- 
ual will depend, of course, upon the oumber of members in the ass ciation to which he ma beluDg ; 
but it ts belleved that in a great majority of instances, CLUBS OF ONE HUNDKKD MEMBERS can 
be formed, #0 that each subscribe: can have for $1 the tree use and part ownership of a library of one 
hundred volumes of instructive and entertaining reading. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


provides most admirably forthe diffusion of useful knowledge, and as an educator promotes perma- 
nent beneficial results. It supplies a demand that the intelligence of the people bas created: it isa 
coadjutor of the pupdiic schools; its tendenci-s are elevating; its tone is pure. it presenta a combina- 
tlon of Works jJudicivusly adapted to the public needs. It is a conscientious eff rt t vpromute a taste 
for the dest class of literature, and wii! enabie rich and poor alike to enjoy its advantages. It carries 
the pussibilities of meatal culture and recreation to the most remute. It is @ valuable acquisition tu 


THE FAMILY, LITERARY SOCIETIES, ASSOCIATIONS and CLUBS. 


There is no individual who can afford to do withoat good books. The Professional man.the Stu- 
dent, the Teacher, the Mechanic the Merchant, or the Family. will find the ownership of THE PRO. 
PLE’S LIBRARY tnvatuabile. fn the education of the people. old or young, of either sex, the Library 
will, in the future as in the past, play a most important part. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
FIVE persons paying $20 each, can secure The People’s Library. 


TEN rsons paying $10 each. can secure The Peopie’s Library. 
TWE ¥ reons paying each, can secure The Peopie’s Library. 
ONE HUNDRED persons paying $i each, can secure The People’s Library. 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY is published by HARPER & BRO?PHERS, New York, 
H. W. DERBY & CO., and sold only by them or their duly authorized agente. 

It 1s elegantiy and durably bound tp cioth,tn uniform or assortec colors, as desired, the various 
sizes and colors giving it a neat aod elewant appearance. 


exclusively for 


SEND THREE CENT STAMP FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. Address 


H. W. DERBY & CO., Columbus, 0. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DODD, MEAD & LIST, 


THE MAID. DELIV KRER OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. A Story of the 
Fifteenth Ceatury dupe into Modern by 
of the “schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
$1.50. 


( REEK HERO STORIES. TRANSLATED 

from the German of Prof. NIEBUHR. author 
of the History ot Rome,” &c., &c.. by BENJAMIN 
HOPPIN, with 12 full-page liiustrations by AUGUS- 
TUS HOPPIN. ifmo, $1. 


YORALS AND CORAL ISLANDS. By 
PRror. JAS D. DASA. of Yale llege, Ulus- 
trated with culvored frontispiece maps, and 
wood-cuts, a new edition, red cloth with label and 
gilt top, 63.50. 


R. JOHN HALL’S PAPERS FOR 
HOME KEADING. A new edition, reduced 
from $1.75 to $1.25. 


RESIDENT MARK HOPKINS'SSTRENGTH 
sND BEAUTY DISCUSSIONS FOR YOUNG 
MEN. A new edition. reduced from $1.75 to $1.3. 


R.R.S.8TORR’S PREACHING WITH- 

OUT NOTES. A new edition, reduced from 

RESIDENT SEELYE’S CHRISTIAN 
; A pew edition, reduced from $1.25 


I K. H. JESSUP’S WOMEN OF THE 


a new reduced from $2 to 
EV.WIL 
to #1 25. 


LIAM JAMES’S GRACE FOR 
A bew edition, reduced from $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


Latest Things in Music ! 


SHEET MUSIC, 
“Where is my Boy to-Night?” 


Song and Chorus, with Piano accompani- 
ment. Mailed on receipt of 3% Cents. 


SACRED MUSIC. 

Hymn Service. 

1145 Songs with Music, for the Sunda 

School. Unly $10 per 100 copies; lsc. by mall. 
Gospel Hymns No, 3. 

With Music, $30 per 100; 35 Cents by mail. 

Words ouly $5 per 100: 6 Cents by maii. 
Patmer’s Book of Anthema. 

192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 3, 


Six beautiful Carols for Easter, $4 per 100; 
5 Cents by mail. 


If you cannot find them at the nearest Music 
Store or Beokseller’s, send te 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers 


73 Randolph Street. | 76 East Ninth 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


5 MUSIC 5 BOOKS 5 


Piano Arrangement of H, M. S. PINAFORE. 


By H. MAYLATH. $1.00. 
Contains 25 pieces taken from the attractive 
composition. Those who prefer the Vocal 


Score can bave it at the same price. 


THE SORCERER. Words and Music. $1.00. 


THE SORCERER is by the same composers as 
Pinafore, and, musically, quite as good. Piano 
Arrangement by MOELLING also for $1.00. 


HULL'S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 40 cts. 


Contains a large and well arranged collec- 
tion of SACRED and SECULAR Songs for Tem- 
perance meetings. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS. By Grossmirn. 25 cts. 


A delightful Parlor Operetta needing but 
two performers. Very good music. 


THE GEM GLEANER. Ry J. M. 


$1.00. An unusually good collection of An- 
thems. All choirs should have it. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO.. 
Tll and 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEND forTHE ORPHEUS~—King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 Choice Music, Out. 


‘ . HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS. & Park Place, N. ¥. 


creasing 


creased in size, and wil! be found of in 
value to all in ted in ence. per annum. 
Seno 16 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co... 


Bood &t.. New York 


’ TT We have secured a few copies of t 
HAY PEKFECT SHARESPEARE 
we are able to offer ata bargain. The 
’ Perfect Shakespemre is a large &x12 
y OL loch book, handsomely bound iw extra 
morocco cloth, gilt back and sides; is 
SHAKESPEARE? 
printed from clear new type. On fine tinted paper, 


and contains 457 pages an illustrations, making 
it the chea evec publish 


address 


at once, 
CURTIS & CO., 2451 droadway, New York, 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
is its editor and publisher, considers that its | —— 
defunct predecessor, suspended by the Pub- | eee 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
; 
‘ 
mali, postpaid, only If on examination yuu are 
ee bot satisded, we will refund the money. If you 
live in the vicinity of our office, cali and enamine. : a? 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIX., No. 13. 


Publisher's Department. 


26, 1879. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Upton. 27 Park Place, New York." 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time theu are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
mps. 


Business Department.—Subecripti 
and a‘divertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum: Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 

“For more than two years | steadily declined 
in health and suffered greatly from nervous 
prostration and sleeplessness, together with 
extreme difficulty in walking. I was recom. 
mended to take your * VITALIZED P#HOs- 
PHATES.” Before I bad finished three bottles 
I was able to walk well about the house. 

*Sam'l C. Phillips, 50 West 39th St. 
“To F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y."’ 
Vitalized Phospbates for sale by Druggists. 


James MicCreery & Co, 

The anaual spring opening is becoming a 
prominent feature in the Dry-Gou’s trade. It 
ia the signal for an immense gathvering—some, 
attracted by an idle curiosity, go only to see, 
while others, and by far the larger class, go to 
buy, thinking that the old adage, “ first come 
first served,” isa good one to follow. Of the 
many large retail houses none are more 
prompt and enterprising than the large house 
of James McCreery & Co, cor. Eleventh St. 
and Broadway. Their business is so large as 
to make it necessary to separate the sales- 
rooms into several departments for the vari- 
ous fabrics. The Dress Goods Department is 
unusually full with a large assortment of new 
goods. There are handsome “ Rugby" cloths 
in écru tints, Satelaines both plain and striped, 
French bunting and Barege de Suez and Brigh- 
ton Stripes, all of the latest importation. 
Camel's bair cloths are as much sought after as 
ever, and are found in various colors. 

There is also a fine selection of velvets 
which are largely used this year for combina- 
tions and trimmings. The striped velvets are 
made to give a jaunty and stylish finish to 
the dress; and are sold in very large quantities. 

The grenadines, in colors and in black, are 
well represented, and the display of bonnets 
aud hats is very brilliant. including not only 
the best of domestic makers, but also the 
choicest lines from Madame Vinot, Theresse, 
Mandain and other well known Parisian mak- 
ers. The costumes are various and attract 
their share of the attention. They include 
not only those of the firm’s own make, and 
it may be added they are by far the best, but 
there are also on exhibition costumes from 
Worth and Pingat. Simply as an exhibition, 
aside from viewing this opening in its practi- 
cal light, namely. as a place to purchase, any 
one will be repaid by attending. 


(From Francis H.Atkins, A. A Sur- 
geon, U.S. Army). 
FORT GIBsoON, IND. TER., Feb. 1, 1879 
Pror. E. N. HORSFORD. 

DEAR Sirk—The Acid Phosphate medicinal 
preparation I have used quite extensively 
since 1870,and with great satisfaction. Have 
half a dozen patients using it here now— 
citizens as well as persons connected with the 
service. I have yet to meet a case, where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician. 
it has failed to afford relief, and no other re- 
medy bave I seen people so generally hand 
about among their friends with commenda- 
tion. For dyspepsia, whether in the lean or 
corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night 


sweats of consumption it has commonly given 
speedy benefit, and some of my army friends 
are quite enthusiastic about it. 

[ am, sir, with great respect and esteem, 


Yours Respectfully, 
FRANCIS H. ATKINS. 
Horsford’s Acid Phospha'e is manufactured 
by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I. 


Mme. Bentley, of 428 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. X., will give a special reception 
to her friends on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 25th and 26th. Her selection of Pari- 
sian Bonnets and English Round Hats has 
been purchased after careful examination 


into their adaptability to the American mar- 
ket, and the many new and attractive atyles 
— certainly repay a visit to her pieasant 


parlors. 
Ced-Liver Ot! and Lime.—That pleasant 


and active nt in toe cure of all consumptive 
symptoms, Wiibor’s Compound of Cod-Liver 
Ou and LAme,.”’ is being adupted 


| practice. 
WILBOR, Chemist, 


Insurance Hotes. 


—The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—the greatest and most successsu| 
organization in the West—makes an excellent 
showing for the year 187s. lis premium income 
for the year amounted to $1,044,574, and its 
interest and rents to $1,322,868. Its total assets 
agwrewate $17,974,879, and its surplus over all 
liabilities reucbes the handsome figure of 
This company instead of loanicg 
its money on real estate in cities has loaned 
on farm lands in the West principally in Wis- 
consin, Ulinois, Indiana and lowa. The ex- 
perience of the company has been bappy. 
While real estate in the large cities nus de- 
creased in value Western farms have rapidly 
appreciated, and the result is that not only the 
investments are secure but the interest re- 
cieved is large and is promptly paid. As wil 
be seen by the figures given above the interest 
receipts are far greater than the total claimea 
for losses by death. Since organization death 
losses and interest receipts stand as follows: 


Interest Receipts since organi- 


zation....... $10, 163,806.50 
Death Losses paid since organt- 

zation. Oi 
Excess of Interest Receipts .. £2,970, 70,089, 43 43 


The company is now doing a large business 
in the Eastern States, the department here be- 
ing in charge of Mr. J. 8. Gaffoey, with head- 
quarters at Broadway and Fulton Street. 

—The Fire Insurance Companies talk of im- 
creasing rates for risks in Brooklyn on ac- 
count of the change from gus to naphtha 
lights for the streets of that city. On this ac- 
count somebody suggests the use of candles. 
Where is Edison and his electric light ? 

—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of this city was among the companies receiy- 
ing the attention of Superintendent Smyth 
and his deputies during the past year. Its 
assets and investments were carefully caleu- 
lated and examined, and each separate piece 
of real estate was appraised. The “ap- 
praisers’’ in these examinations are usually 
Senators or Assemblymen appointed at the 
Capitol to make as much money as possible 
out of the institutions. The officers dare not 
complain. It is estimated that the examina- 
tion of the New York Life Company cost that 
corporation nearly $200,000. Among these 
appraisers ex-Senator Thomas Murphy has 
been prominent. For appraising a portion of 
the Manhattan's real estate he put in a bill 
for $9,800. The President of the company 
endursed the bill and Mr. Smyth marked 
“Correct’’ upon it. This bill, however, was 
sent, as all bills should be, to the Comptroller 
for audit. That gentieman discovered that 
Mr. Thomas Murphy had charged for his 
valuable services #272 perday. Tois bill the 
Comptroller characterized as a gross injustice 
to the company interested, and be cut it down 
to $720, or $20 per day for six weexs. This we 
should judge to be a liberal compensation. 
The Manhattan Life isa conservative corpora- 
tion, managed by men of strict integrity. In 
the gresp of the department and a borde of 
politicians it could not well object for policy's 
sake to the bill. It is well that Comptroller 
Olcott stepped in and prevented this extortion. 

—The State Senate on Friday passed a bill 
providing that Fire Insurance Companies 
must pay their policy-holders the full amount 
named in their poligies when property is des- 
troyed instead of replacing the loss, as at 
present. If this bill should become a law it 
would bea direct incentive to incendiarism. 
It is manifestly unfair upon itsface. It means 
this: If a merchant insure a stock of goods 
for $50,000 and a few weeks after sells $40,000 
worth of this and the remaining $10,000 worth 
should be destroyed by fire he is entitled to 
recover $50,000. [his same bill was passed by 
one of the Southern Legislatures The New 
York companies at once resolved to with- 
draw from that State, and the result was a 
veto by the Governor. We presume there is 
no likelihood of such an absurd measure be- 
coming a law in this State. 


pH ENI INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFIC : New York, Western Union Tel. 
earaph Building, ‘Broadway, cor. y 

Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court ™t. 
rooklyn, E. D., 95 Broadway. 


STATEMENT, JAN. |, 1879. 


A . 
United et value, Bonds, par 


Loans on Bon Mortgage, (secu- 
rity valued at 215,730) 
Loans on demand, (security vaiued at 
bonds par $459, market 
Cash in Benk and Office.... ... ......... 474,090 
Real Metate, unincumbered...... ...... 256.50 


Prewiume in course of Collection...... 

Interest Accrued 

Malveges, Reinsurance, C jaims. Wreck- 
ete 


92,205 64 
13,473 


$2,735.44 16 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for Re inesurance............... 
Heserve for al! Unpaid Loess Claims.... 197.910 57 
Ali other Liabilitios. 9 92 
785,654 16 

N WELL, 

Pres’t and Sec’y, 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 17, to Saturday, 
March 2. 
Goverument Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 


Mar. 17 Mar. 19 Mar. 272 
Ga, 5 Be, ....... 
5a 10-40s, r. = 
5s. funded, INSi.r. . 104% ....... Was... ‘Ud 
és, currency, %-99.. *121\% ...... 

* Ex-diviaend. 

Bids for State Bounds. 
Alabama 5a, 158% . ay N.¥. de. C.. BT....... 130 
Alabama 5e,iss6... =N. Y.68,G. "S34... 106 
Alabama Hs, it.... 48% N.Y. 66.G.L. Bl. .. 
Alabama iss N_Y. LL... 
Alabama 4s. ‘9?..... WwW §N.Y.¢s.G.L.. 12 
Alabama VS... 2) | N.C. 66, old, 
Alabama. Ciass A.. 49% N.C. 68. A&O.... 21% 
Art.7s, L. 2 N.C.R., '8%-5.. lw 
Ark.7s,.M.& 2 | N.C... N.C.K., A&O,. 10 
Ark.7s. LRPBSNO. 2 | 
Ark.7s,M.O.AR.R. 2 NAN... 
2 N.C. F. A. 7% 
Conn. 68, 105 | N.C. 
Ga. 6a, 79-80-86...... 101 10% 
Ge 38, bds., 1886.. | N.C. 68, 0.1..... 1% 
Ga. 7s, ind. 1846 ..... 68, tax.ci 2.. 
Ga. 76, G.ba.. W..... 110 N.C. 68, Sp.T. ls 
lilinots W.Loan.... 100) Ohio 6s, 14 
Kentucky 66........ 102 | Obio 6a, 1886"..... 105% 
Louisiana 8,....... Khode teland 6a. C.. 110 

do 37 | South Carolina te.. % 
ado 66, du J 0 
40 7s, Penn'y 47 do A.4£0.. 0 
do. te, L. ba. 37 do F.Act. 6 W 
do Se, 37 do 1 
14. 8s. L.bs. of 37 fe, W 
1914 enn do 78, of 0 


Mo. Ga, due "S6...... 
Mo. 6s, due ‘87...... Wek T. 

Mo. ..... 104 Va. 6a, old.. 

Mo. 6s due '9or 105% Va. ta, consol. “Dds... 75 
M. A.or U., due 
Mo.F. be, due "4.95. 
Mo.H. & &.J.daue a6 

Mo.H. as. J. “ne ot C. 
N.Y. 68, G.R., . hw 


Foreign 


Dds... 


60 dave. 3 dave. 
London orime bankers. 4 ST 4.204.504 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 3iat December, 1878. 
Premiums rec on ts 
Risks, from ist January to ‘ 
Sist December, 1878...... $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked | 
off Ist January, 1878.. +» 1,848,607 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 53 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1478. to 31st December, 1878, 
Loases paid Guring the 


4,186,024 92 


same period .. $2,012,764 45 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses... . $859,960 58 


The Compafy has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and State of New 

York Stock, Oty, Bank and —., 
Stocks... 0,086,758 00 

secured by Stocks, aud 


Estate and claime due the 


estimated at 619,084 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1, ay, 20 74 
Cash in Bavk..... .. 1,210 9% 


Total Amount of Assets.... ..$15,320,468 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday y. the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per out! is declared on 
the net earned premiums of y. tor 
= ear ending 3ist December ° 1878. or which 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


W.H. H. Moore, JouN 
Lewis CurTts, ALEXANDER V. BLAKkK 
H. Rosset, Rost B. Morrurn, 
James Low, CBARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE Groror W. Lane, 
Gorpon W. Rospert L. Stuart, 
Francis SKIDpY, James G. DeForeer, 
Wa. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


BD. LEVERICE, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Bryog, 


Jostan A. Low, 
E Doper, 
RovaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. HAND, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 


Horace K 


Bensamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pre. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2% Vice-Pre. 


A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Prea. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Cree Securities, 
bought and suld at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION. ane on hand 

CALLED 5- bought or exchanged for 
Otber tesues ob Most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 


James McCreery 
& CO., 
Broadway and 11th Street, 


Have now on their counters repre- 
sentative assortments of their Spring 
Importations of 


PLAIN 
oO 
L 


| 
L 
h 
Ss 
Which they offer at prices that goods 
ofthe same —-superior—character can- 
mot | be bought for elsewhere. 


MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6Ta AVENUE, N.Y, 


THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, 
OPERA AND SPKING SHADES. 


WE LEADIN 


Biack Dress Silks 


Black Dress Coods. 


‘OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY | OTEES HOUSE. 


NOVELTH TIES RECEIVED BY 
KY EU nor STEAMER 


PECIAL 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 
Sewing Sik and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 


rent by mail. cents per ounce. Send fur Circu- 
lar about Koitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted a8 money. 


CARPETS. 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
SPRING STOCK, 


COMPRISING ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN DESIGNS AND COLUORINGS, 


THE PRICES ARE LOWER THAN EVER 
BEFORE KNOWN, 

WITH THE ENSUING SEASON WE ARE DE- 
TERMINED TO EXCEED any PREVIOUS BF- 
FORTS MADE BY US, SHOWING PROBABLY 
the LARGEST STOCK and ASSORTMENT EVER 
OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THE WORLD, CON- 
SISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 

AXMINSTERS, VELVETS. 
BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
THREE-PLYS AND INGRAIN CARPET™ 
&c., 
TO CLOSE OUT A RECENT PURCHASEQUICE. 
LY, WE SHALL OFFER 
100 Pieces ROVAL WILTONS. 
AT $2.25. 
100 Pieces SAXONY VELVETS. 
AT $1.50. 
FULLY ONE DOLLAR PER YARD LESS THAN 
ACTUAL VALUE. 

A large invoice of BORDERED and PIECE DRUU- 
GEHTS at about ONE-HALF regular prices. 
MATTING. 

A fresh CARGOJUS8T RCEIVED. PLAIN CHECE 

AND FANCY PATTERN, from If to We. per 

yard. 


BY MAIL REC KCKIVE PROMPT AND 
CAKE. ES MAILED 


A visit to our LACE CURTAIN and UPHOL- 
STERY DEPARTMENT wil! convince the most 
skeptical that we still maintain the leaa !° 
PRICES, QUALITY, STYLES, &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Nos. 199 & 191 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 13TH ST. 


Sed 


«> 
RK 
> 
I> 
| 
¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 1 023,700, J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, W. CoRLIEs, 
H. Foos, | 
Perer V.-Kina, 
THos. B. CoppIneTor, | 
THcrser, 
A. A. RAVER, 
H. Wess, DeoRoor, | 
a 
Boston. and all druggiste. | 


ge Marcu 26. 1544 


—‘* The fact is, a young giant—the work- 
ingman—of unknown dimensions and mys- 
terious capabilities, has made his appear- 
ance in the political field; and the old parties 
are afraid, and want to propitiate him, or 
steal his battle-cry, and leave him without 
occupation. His influence was felt in the 
late Constitutional Convention, warping its 
independence, and coloring its results; and 
it is controlling the party leaders, and 
those feeling after the strongest side, much 
more than they care to acknowledge, or 
than any exhibition of the power of the 
giant yet made justifies. This goes far to 
explain the curious excitement over the 
voto. There are the sounds and other demon- 
strations of great grief or indignation, but 
society as a whole is at most calm and un- 
moved. 

“But while this particular agitation is 
superficial and declamatory, there is a 
deeper and more serious conviction very 
generally prevalent in California, that an 
increase of Chinese immigration is undesir- 
able. Different classes widely separated in 
character and sympathy agree in this. It 
is easy to understand why the man of un- 
skilled labor feels thus. He puts bis labor in 
the market, and finds himself underworked 
and crowded out. He does not generally 
object to Chinese serving as house servants, 
for there is little competition in that. But 
this crowding out of white unskilled labor 
would not have been noticed, any more than 
it was in New England thirty years ago, 
‘when the same thing took place there, 
were it not so visible and palpable. Those 
who do the crowdiag out here are of an- 
other race, color, tongue, and of a strange 
style of dress. The process is a visible econ- 
omic revolution, inviting remark, criticism, 
opposition. This accounts for the sullen, 
growling, cumulating hate of years.” 
(Rev. J. E. Dwinell, D.D., in the * Congre- 
gationalist.”) 
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COLGATE & CO'’S 


Wedding March Bouquel, 


A delighttn! eppropriate 
fume for the Haudkerchiet, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPEE. 
10K and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO.,, Perfumers, New York. 


Bere 


(LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horeford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medica! authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and go preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
viants as are necessary te take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further par- 
ticulare mailed free on application to manfre. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


@AK ER's 
CObd LIVER 


By prom ing this Gens 
bakers and certain Ay ite effects. 
Liver On with of 


POROUS PLASTER: 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 
Females suffering from pain and weakness wil 
lerive great and strength from the 
of Beneon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Whe 


‘hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary cOughe or colds or weak lungs, it is th 
one and only treatment they should receive Thi 


rticle contains new medicinal elements such a 
# found in no other remedy in the same form. I 
# far eee to COmmon porous plasters, lini 
venta, electrical appliances and other extern 
emedies, It relieves pain at once, strengthen 
nd cures where Other plasters will pot even re- 
For Lame and Weak Back, Kheuma- 
. Kidney Disease and all local aches 
gins it is also the beet known remedy. Ask fo 
‘nson'’s Capcine Plaster and take no other 


Drugyists. Price 26 Cente. 

ve your Teeth ° 
Teo Preserve Delluc 
ay, Preparations 

©, Biscotine, 

(Infant's Food.) 
S.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE 
& Sachets D’Iris, 
> Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., &e. 


wR? 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST PL 


BOLD EVERYWHER: 


ASSEBEES 


OZ EN 


For miti#aAting coughs. coids, tickling iathetoroa:, 


&c.. facilitating expectoration, inalspensavle to 

public speakers and singers, does net mtersove 

with digestion. Price ec. Try them. The Ws sale by 

respectable druggists, orby CASS 
Sixth Ave. and 2ist St., N.Y 


EAR DISEASES! 


Dr. Shoemaker’s Book on Deafness arn 
Disease s of the Ear and 

r es pe. CAT RRH 

unning Ka low t« immediate reli 

ailanne yances©o these diseases and asure, 
harmiess and pe rmanent cure. A book eve ry 
fumily should have, Sent Jreeto ail, Addres 
Dr. CLE. SHOEMAKER, ral Surgeon, Reading 4 


HEADACHE | P| LLS 


NEURALGIA 


CELERY Dr.C. W. BENSON. «a practis- P 

CPLERY ing at No. 106 N. Bu- PI! 
CELBRY Baltimore, Md. (who P 
CELERY coe paid much attention to PILLS 
CELERY nervous diseases), has discov- PILLS 
CELERY ered that ExtractofCeiery and PILLS 
CELERY Chamomile compined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain proportion invariably PILLS 
CELBKY cures either billous, dyspeptic, PILLS 
CELERY nervous, or sick headache, PILLS 
CELERY ovoeuraigia. and nervousness. PILLS 
CELERY This is a triumph in medical P'!LLS 
CE ERY chemistry, and sufferers aii PILLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering P a) 
CELERY by mail. He prepares itin pills PLLLS 
CELERY Sec. per bos. The doctor is P 
CELERY largely known and «ag ey re- PILLS 
CELERY spected in Baltimore PILL® 
CELEKY et PILLS 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


Fer sale by all wholesale and retail ére - 
ete, or will be sent, post-paid, to — Be - 
rees on receipt of price by the Preprieteor. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


variety. TRE FLO 
ING SHR RUBS. VERGREEN 
mwatis, Azaleas and RA DODENDRONS 
certainly hardy kinds. The best Reses. Ne 


w 

Shrubs, all at very redaced rates. Cemeteries 
and Parks supplied. EHatimatces furnished for 
large Quantities ct proportionate prices. For Cat- 


alogues, address 
PARSONS & CO., 


R. B. 
Box 99. FLUSHING, N.Y. 


ROSES, GERANIUMS AND PLANTS 


Ofall kinds cheaper thanever pet te 85 per 
. of 14 by mail for free. 
YRA MONTGOMBER attoon. lll. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR DOORG, 


We will send Sree by mail, and guarantee thetr 


be alli "earl, lar: and double, 
sladiol gall Flowering Bu 


alogue, free to ail 
mense steck of Fruil and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Small Fruits, Shrubs, etc. Catalogue 
with Colored Plate, 10c. 
owering shrubs sorts, 


express or mail, an distance. Satie 
action guaranteed. nd 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 


NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees, Shrube, 
dozen, 100 and 1,000. Frve Roses a Specialty. 


New Spring PRIC E-LIST now ready, and sent 
FREE to all ORNAMENTAL 
CATALOGUE (\Uustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 


CATALOGU cts. Both free customers. 
ddress, W.8. LIT oc besten N.Y. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


S76 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FLELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains «ii the 
leading ana pupalas sorts of Vegetable, Field 
and Flower Seeda, iociuding the most desirable 
puvelties of the past season. 


ka 


Adana Plows 


are the only PLOWS made that contain al! the 
modern improvements; viz.. Central, Draft, Hard 


Metal, Seli-Sharpening Slip-Shares. We 
them all sizes and both Wood and tron Beams. For 
ail iand, however sticky, that contains some grit, 
they are more profitable for a farmer to use than 
either steel or soft cast iron. 
Cireulars sent free, with description of many 
excellent implements. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW 
35 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


Chilled Plow. 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, 


co., 


$16. 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF 
FREIGHT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


have enlarged the capacity of their works (three- 
_ in order to supply the demand for the year 


THEY MAKE THE 


BEST CHILLED PLOW 


The World Has Ever Seen. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

IT IS MORE PERFECT IN SHAPE, 

T I8 MORE DURABLE. 
CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER 
PLOWS FAIL. 

NO PLOW SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL 
FOR A CROP. 

THE PEC SULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE 
SOIL IS ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLEN.- 
CIES OVER ANY OTHER PLOW. 

IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE- 
HORSE, TWO-LIORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
has induced unpprincipled manufacturers to 
palm off on the farmers plows that they call 
chilled, which are, in fact. nothing but common 

lows, with the word “chilled” painted or 

randed thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been 
made but two years and a half, and in that time 


Nearly 35,000 have been Sold. | 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six 
Thousand in the same length of time. 
Reference: EVERY FARMER THAT HAS 
TRIED ONE. 


ADDRESS: 


‘Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


wa é | 


SYRACUSE N.Y. 


ines and Planta, r | 


ATERL Peach,larger andearil- 
er than Amaden, or A lerander ; In dor- 
mant bud #1. rt onkling hand: omest 
Peach hLnown, same price. Rochester 
and Menroe Grapes, excellent sorts, 


$1 ca. Sharpless best new Strawberry; 


6 plants St: 12 plants Circulars 
=} giving description sent free. 
Y MAIL 


Addresa, 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, - 
PosrPAID 


Rochester, N. Y. 


| Bliff ‘Select Garden Svedf. 


| 

| 
SONS GARDEN.FIELD & 

SEED 

BOOK 


forthe 
FARM & GARDEN 
__& Eftablifbed 1345: 


136 pases, beavtifully illustrated, indispensable 
to-all interefted in gardening, mailed to all: 
applicanl enclojing 10 Centy.Addresy 


B.K.BLISS & SONS.) 
BARCLAY ST-N.Y.CITY. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and difributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We de/iner Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediale bloom. safely by mad, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid a your 
choice, all labe led, for $13 12 fo r S2; 19 for S35 
26 for $453 35 for $55 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
ae--end for cur New Guide to Rose Culture 
—f) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choow from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Adress 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester © O-,Pas 


SMALL FRUITS 


— 


lo pawes. Very instructive. 
PURD 


applicants. Address U 


FREE TU 
¥ of of Palmyra, N. daa 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
sma!! paos for setting 


mils. 
it requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 
ing 
- impure air, dust or 
flies cannut reach 
milk set in it. 
It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened unfavor- 
able weathe 
It requires less labor 


It makes better butter. 
It is cheaper. 
Butter made by this process toos the HIGHEST 


AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
= brings the highest price io all the great mar- 


eta. 
i?” Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, V 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
m@ For sale by tae WINONA & 8ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from @2 © @6 per Acre, end on liberal terms. 
These lands le in the great wheat belt of the Nortn- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other «rain, vegetables, The climate is unsur- 
passed for health fulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS 
Gen’! Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., 


Land Commissioner, 
Cuicaco, 


Mention this paper in writing. 


ANSAS FARMS 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


GET THE the best part of the state. 6,000,000 
Salina, Kansan 


LANDS“HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco R’y for sale, at from ¢2.50 to 

r per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 

land. Send for maps and circulars to 


LAND COMMIGCS 
TEMPLE .ouis 


4 GOOD WATER 


ER CORSETS 


Recrived the Highest Medal! atthe recer 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 
over ail American competitors Thei 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 
= bones) its with perfect case an i 

arranted hot to wn over th 


hipe. Price by mail, $1.2 
THE HEALTH ORSET 
ja ~oft and flexibie ard contains ne bones 


is pow made with the Tampico 
by mall, $1.50. Nursing Corsets 


\ 


WARNER BRO’ S, 


fae by leading Merchant 


351 Broadway, N. Y 


tl)” 
| T ROCHESTER VALUAREF NEW 
| 
| 
SEEDS. 
| 
| 
== 
| 
§ | ~ 
| 
= \ 
PHOSPHES 
| 
CHEAP. «7:7 many NEW AND RARE! 
26th Year, 15 Greenhowses : 400 Acres, 
b 
Sold by Druggists. JNO, 6, BAKER & CO., Philadelphia. 


